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PREFACE 


The  following  essay  is  an  expansion  of  a  dis- 
sertation written  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity ;  and  its  aim  is  to  explain  as 
clearly  as  may  be,  what  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  the  original  character  of  the  Eucharist 
as  it  appears  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  plain 
that  all  subsequent  doctrine  upon  the  subject 
must,  if  it  be  trustworthy,  depend  upon  its 
original  purpose  and  meaning ;  the  Church 
uses  and  interprets  it,  but  does  not  claim  to 
make  additions  to  the  ordinance  as  instituted 
by  Christ.  A  development  which  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Scriptural  presentation  of 
the  Sacrament  is  suspicious  from  the  first. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
define,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  sense  of  the 
decisive  passages  in  Holy  Scripture.  Little 
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more  than  this  is  attempted  in  the  present 
work,  though  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
place  the  passages  when  interpreted  in  con- 
nexion with  modern  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  central  point  of  modern  controversy 
is  found  in  the  phrase,  the  Real  Presence ; 
and  this  has,  therefore,  been  taken  as  the 
point  of  departure.  It  is  argued  that  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  requires  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  Is  the 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  real  ? 
But  it  is  pointed  out  at  the  same  time 
that  the  meaning  of  this  answer  depends  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  real,  and  that, 
for  the  definition  of  this  idea,  the  analogy 
of  Scripture  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Further,  it  is  maintained  that  the  normal 
mode  of  attaining  the  benefits  of  the  Sacra- 
ment is  by  Communion,  and  that  by  so 
doing,  individuals  may  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  gift  of  Christ's  indwelling — a  gift  which 
depends  upon  their  receptivity  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  power  by  sin  to  bar  the  entry 
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of  Christ  already  present,  and  not  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  power  by  faith  to  evoke 
the  Presence  of  Christ,  independently  of  the 
consecrating  acts  of  the  representative  minister 
of  the  Church.  The  fact  that  the  Presence 
of  Christ  is  spiritual  is  a  reason  for,  and  not 
against  calling  it  real. 

The  attainment,  through  the  Sacrament, 
of  union  with  Christ  and  with  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  is  the  ground  of  those  devotional 
uses  of  the  Eucharist,  which  are.  not  particu- 
larly treated  here.  In  the  last  discourses, 
our  Lord  speaks  of  the  close  union  of  the 
Apostles  with  Himself,  to  which  He  looks 
forward,  when  the  Spirit  comes  after  He  has 
gone  away.  But  this  is  not  all.  By  union 
with  Him  the  disciples  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Father  Himself.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  identified  with  Him,  and  occupy, 
in  regard  to  the  Father,  a  relation  no  less 
close  than  His.  Because  of  this  union  they 
pray  to  the  Father  in  His  name  with  un- 
erring  certainty,  and   by  means  of  it  they 
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attain  the  supreme  object  of  their  being. 
The  new  powers  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
which  belong  to  Christ's  followers  depend  on 
this  union  with  the  Father  through  Him ;  the 
Eucharist  leads  to  it,  because  through  the 
Eucharist  Christ  comes  to  abide  in  those  who 
receive  it.  Hence  it  is  with  good  reason  that 
the  Church  has  fixed  upon  this  Sacrament  the 
association  of  prayer  and  intercession  and 
thanksgiving.  At  that  time  more  especially, 
when  the  Church  performs  its  most  solemn 
and  characteristic  act,  we  pray  to  the  Father 
through  Christ ;  not  because  Christ  is,  if  we 
may  venture  to  use  such  a  phrase,  localized  on 
the  altar,  and  therefore  exceptionally  accessible 
to  our  addresses,  but  because  through  the 
Eucharist  we  realize  most  fully  our  spiritual 
union  with  Christ,  and  exercise  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  us  in  that  connexion  of  access 
to  the  Father.  Because  we  are  caught  up 
into  unity  with  Christ  we  pray  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  in  the  unity  of  His  Body ;  and  the 
Father  hears  our  prayer. 
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ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  centre  of  much 
doctrinal  controversy. 

This,  though  in  some  respects  unfortunate,  is  inevitable ; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  consider  a  subject  of  this  sort  fully  with- 
out reaching  some  decision,  though  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
all  to  think  alike. 

The  danger,  which  is  a  real  one,  of  excessive  precision 
ought  not  to  forbid  theological  discussion  and  definition  ;  it 
does  not  become  serious  unless  philosophical  methods  and 
principles  which  have  been  used  as  instruments  in  the  theo- 
logical discussion  are  converted  into  theological  principles. 
When  this  is  done  the  theological  dogma  involves  the 
theological  facts  it  describes  in  the  fate  of  the  philosophy 
used  to  describe  them.  A  notorious  case  is  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation. 

Theological  discussion  leads  to  confusion  when  there  is 
not  agreement  upon  the  premisses  really  involved  in  the 
question.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Eucharistic  controversy,  in  which  the  word  1  Real '  is 
bandied  from  side  to  side  without  any  precise  idea  as  to 
the  meaning  of  reality. 

The  confusion  in  this  case  results  from  too  little,  rather 
than  too  much  philosophical  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  first  requisite  to  a  profitable  discussion  is  an  account 
of  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture. 

There  are  four  accounts  of  the  Institution.  From  these 
the  following  positions  may  be  securely  derived  : — 

1.  Our  Lord  intended  to  found  a  permanent  observance. 

2.  He  in  some  way  identified  the  bread  with  His 
Body. 

3.  The  wine  was  in  similar  way  identified  with  His 
blood,  which  is  the  blood  of  a  New  Covenant. 

4.  He  lays  emphasis  upon  actual  participation. 

The  Institution  is  only  fully  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the 
discourses  in  S.  John,  chap.  vi. 

In  this  scene  our  Lord  reveals  Himself  as  the  Bread  of 
Life  in  answer  to  the  crowd,  who  having  seen  His  miracle 
of  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  challenge  him  to  repeat  the 
miracle  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  When  pressed 
further  by  the  Jews,  He  explains  that  the  Bread  of  Life  is 
His  flesh  given  for  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  lays  it  down 
as  an  absolute  condition  of  true  life  that  they  should  eat  His 
flesh  and  drink  His  blood.  Though  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  Eucharist  directly,  seeing  that  it  was  not  in  existence, 
this  passage  explains  the  principle,  and  accounts  for  the 
language  of  the  Institution. 

In  1  Cor.  there  are  two  passages  of  importance.  In 
x.  14-21  S.  Paul  shows  that  the  Eucharist  fulfils  the 
hopes  which  both  heathen  and  Jewish  worshippers  had  in 
their  sacrifices  ;  through  it  men  enjoy  real  communion  with 
God.  In  chap.  xi.  he  points  out  how  sin  prevents  the  realiz- 
ation of  the  effect  contemplated. 
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A  passage  in  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  10)  places  the  Eucharist 
in  connexion  with  the  feast  after  the  sacrifice. 

A  question  arises  at  this  point  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  in  the  phrase,  This  is  My  Body.  It  is  closely 
parallel  to  the  use  (characteristic  of  the  discourses  in  S. 
John)  of  the  phrase,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  These 
describe  some  permanent  function  of  Christ  by  means 
of  a  convenient  figure.  Christ  is,  in  fact,  the  light,  &c, 
according  to  the  various  aspects  of  human  need.  Thus  as 
He  is  truly  our  life,  so  the  elements  are  truly  His  Body 
and  Blood. 

The  Eucharist  is  thus  closely  connected  with  man's 
salvation.  It  is  the  pledge  of  the  New  Covenant,  convey- 
ing that  abiding  in  Christ,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  spiritual  consequences  of  accepting  Christ.  The  gift 
is  real,  according  as  the  salvation  of  Christ  involves  a  real 
change  of  position,  and  is  not  a  mere  self-guided  advance  in 
morality. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  attempt  must  now  be  made  to  explain  how  far  the 
Eucharist  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  relation  with  our 
other  experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Scriptural  passages  considered  throw 
no  light  whatever  on  the  mode  in  which  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  is  effected  by  means  of  the  sacramental  elements. 

A  question  therefore  arises  which  is  expressed  technically 
thus  :  Is  the  Presence  of  Christ  objective  F 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  Sacrament  a  gift  is  given  which  it 
is  not  in  man's  power  to  create,  but  of  which  the  enjoyment 
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involves  certain  conditions.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  sin  as 
darkening  a  man's  perception  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ; 
thus  a  negative  condition  is  the  absence  of  sin.  Further- 
more, it  is  clear  that  faith  is  necessary  ;  it  is  important  to 
explain  in  what  way. 

1.  Faith  is  the  primary  condition  of  discipleship,  and  the 
Eucharist  is  instituted  for  disciples  and  appeals  to  them. 

2.  Faith  is  a  power  of  realization  or  intuition :  it  enables 
the  person  who  has  it  to  respond,  e.g.  to  the  healing  power 
of  Christ.  By  its  means  the  Apostles  perceived  the  Risen 
Lord ;  by  the  same  means  we  perceive  His  Presence  in  the 
duly  consecrated  sacramental  symbols. 

CHAPTER  IV 

We  must  now  ask  what  view  or  theory  of  Reality  is  implied 
by  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  as  thus  set  forth. 

The  attitude  of  Christ  towards  reality,  spiritual  and 
material,  is  directly  continuous  with  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Both  worlds  are  treated  as  real,  and  there  is  no  sense 
of  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  opposition 
between  spiritual  and  material  experience  is  of  modern  growth, 
and  is  highly  mischievous.  It  breaks  up  the  unity  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  by  concentrating  attention  mainly  on  material 
experience  throws  suspicion  on  spiritual  reality,  and  confuses 
the  work  of  faith  with  that  of  the  imagination.  This  last 
point  is  becoming  untenable,  since  it  rests  ultimately  on  a 
philosophy  of  experience  which  is  obsolescent. 

Certain  practical  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist,  in  consequence  of  its  taking  place  through  definite 
acts  in  definite  space  and  time. 
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It  is  obviously  necessary  that  it  must  be  celebrated  under 
such  conditions  as  are  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  visible 
Church,  and  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  already  con- 
sidered give  sufficiently  clear  information  in  regard  to  it  as 
a  whole.  But  they  do  not  give  us  the  right  to  determine 
accurately  the  effect  of  consecration  upon  the  elements, 
altogether  apart  from  the  entire  function  considered  as  a 
whole.  It  is  certain  that  those  who  attend  in  faith  and 
holiness,  and  communicate,  receive  all  that  Christ  promised  ; 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  elements  receive,  for  instance,  such 
a  permanent  consecration  as  to  justify  reservation  for  purposes 
of  adoration.  For  though  this  and  certain  other  practices 
seem  logically  deducible  from  the  certain  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  logic  belongs  to  sensuous  experience. 

The  relation  of  this  discussion  to  the  history  of  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

The  meaning  of  comprehensiveness  in  doctrine. 
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It  has  often  been  noted  as  unfortunate  that 
the  controversy  which  is  perhaps  the  acutest 
of  those  that  vex  the  Church  should  centre 
round  the  Eucharist.  This  feast,  which  was 
ordained  as  the  centre  and  rallying-point  of 
the  life  of  the  Christian  community,  has 
proved  in  fact  to  be  the  occasion  of  sharp 
discussion,  and  the  subject  of  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable differences  of  opinion.  It  has 
become  a  common  practice  among  those  who 
deprecate  this  state  of  things  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  theological  specula- 
tion. If  the  Eucharist  could  only  have  been 
left  alone,  people  say,  if  Christians  could 
have  had  enough  self-control  to  resist  the 
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impulse  to  explain  it,  things  might  have  been 
very  different ;  it  might  have  been  possible 
then  to  follow  the  command  of  Christ  with 
simple  and  -unquestioning  obedience,  and  the 
differences,  which  are  mainly  differences  of 
interpretation  and  of  opinion,  could  never 
have  arisen.  It  is  true  that  if  this  course 
had  been  pursued  the  present  condition  of 
things  would  not  have  been  in  existence.  But 
it  is  too  late  now  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  a  non-controversial  obedience ;  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  situation  which  actually  has 
come  about,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  it.  As  things  are, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  taking  account  of 
the  controversy,  and  that  means  trying  to 
find  a  way  through  its  tortuous  paths.  While 
it  does  not  therefore  seem  desirable  to  abstain 
altogether  from  all  theological  treatment  of 
the  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  dangers  which  beset  discussions  of 
this  kind. 

There  is  the  danger  of  excessive  dogmatic 
precision.     No  one  who  enters  upon  theo- 
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logical  discussion  at  all  can  avoid  coming  to 
some  conclusion.  He  investigates  the  various 
opinions  tenable,  according  to  his  lights :  he 
balances  them  to  the  best  of  his  powers  in 
the  strength  of  his  previous  education  and 
mental  history ;  and  the  result  must  be  either 
that  he  accepts  some  one  opinion  previously 
held,  or  that  he  devises  a  wholly  new  one, 
or  that  he  thinks  the  materials  insufficient  to 
produce  a  definite  judgment.  Whichever  of 
these  three  possible  positions  he  adopts,  that 
is  his  conclusion — the  effect  of  his  intellectual 
reflection  upon  the  facts  at  his  disposal ;  and 
each  of  the  three,  when  announced,  is  a  dog- 
matic conclusion.  Popular  phraseology  regards 
the  statements  A  is  B  and  A  is  not  B  as 
dogmatic,  and  the  statement  There  are  not 
sufficient  materials  for  deciding  whether  A  is 
or  is  not  B,  as  un-dogmatic.  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  untenable.  The  three  statements  differ 
in  content,  not  in  character :  each  of  them 
expresses  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  the  result 
of  the  discussion  of  premisses  and  evidence. 
Those  to  whom  a  theological  writer  ap- 
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peals  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall 
indicate  his  own  conclusions.  They  are  not 
bound  to  accept  them,  of  course ;  but  the 
statement  of  the  writer's  conclusions  makes 
it  easier  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  work :  if  the  evidence  is  given  as  well, 
it  enables  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
of  the  writer  in  collecting  and  weighing  evi- 
dence. 

But  the  necessity  to  form  some  conclusion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  of  theological  works :  it  arises  out 
of  the  facts  of  thought.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  seriously  any  subject  of  importance 
such  as  this  without  reaching  some  conclusion 
of  one  sort  or  another — a  conclusion,  it  may 
be,  that  is  recognized  as  provisional,  but  at 
least  a  conclusion  embodying  in  abbreviated 
form  the  information  acquired  by  study.  And 
the  necessity  extends  beyond  the  professional 
theologian.  Every  one  who  thinks  at  all  seri- 
ously upon  these  matters  must  have  a  "  mind 
of  his  own "  upon  them  in  some  measure ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  indivi- 
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dual  thinker  is  intelligent  and  instructed,  so 
his  judgment  approaches  the  character  of  the 
theologian  who  is  a  specialist.  Every  one  has 
his  opinions ;  that  is,  every  one  expresses  his 
beliefs  in  some  form  intelligible  to  himself. 
Such  opinions  are  clear  or  confused,  balanced 
or  hasty,  based  on  knowledge  or  on  mere 
tradition,  according  to  the  mental  habit  and 
temper  and  opportunities  of  the  individual. 
There  may  be  danger  of  excessive  theological 
precision  even  at  this  stage.  Certain  authors, 
and  again  certain  individual  thinkers,  may 
persuade  themselves  that  they  can  attain  a 
greater  clearness  than  is  justified  by  the  facts. 
Their  mistake  is  their  own,  and  is  to  be 
regretted ;  but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  attempt- 
ing the  chimerical  task  of  persuading  the 
world  not  to  think  at  all  upon  the  problems 
of  Theology. 

The  real  gravity  of  the  danger  lies  in  an- 
other direction  altogether.  Questions  such  as 
these  are  liable  to  a  special  difficulty.  The 
facts  concerned  are  facts  in  the  spiritual  order 
of  things ;  the  forms  in  which  they  have  to  be 
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expressed  belong  to  this  present  order.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  human  language  and 
logic  are  adequate  to  express  these  transcen- 
dent truths  but  it  remains  that  these  are 
the  only  means  we  have  of  expressing  them, 
and  that  it  is  possible  with  their  aid  to  devise 
statements  which,  though  partial  and  incom- 
plete, are  true  so  far  as  they  go.  Again, 
theological  expression  is  connected  closely  with 
philosophy,  i.e.  with  the  reasoned  construction 
of  experience  taken  as  a  whole.  Philosophy 
endeavours  to  bring  under  the  rule  of  one 
formula  the  whole  of  human  experience ;  and 
theological  expression  is  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  philosophy  prevalent  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  It  is  here  that  the  danger  of 
excessive  theological  precision  reaches  its 
height.  For  philosophy  changes,  and  thus 
the  expression  given  to  theological  truth  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete.  Philosophy 
does  not  end  in  discovery  like  a  branch  of 
natural  science ;  it  does  not  produce  new 
facts,  which,  when  once  established,  are  true 
for  all  time.     It   deals  with  experience  as 
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it  strikes  the  observers  of  a  particular  age  or 
nation,  and  endeavours  to  embody  the  whole 
of  it  in  one  scheme.  Experience  has  various 
aspects ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another 
rises  into  prominence  as  the  world  goes  on. 
At  one  time  the  whole  world  is  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  matter,  and  the 
resultant  philosophy  is  called  materialism  ;  at 
another  time  matter  itself  is  expressed,  so  far 
as  it  may  be,  in  terms  of  mind  or  spirit. 
And  thus  philosophical  principles  change  from 
time  to  time ;  one  age  endeavours  to  correct 
the  omissions  and  limitations  of  the  previous 
one,  and  offers  what  purports  to  be  a  final 
and  comprehensive  view  of  things  :  until  the 
new  scheme  itself  has  to  give  way  before  the 
criticism  of  the  ages  which  follow. 

If,  then,  a  philosophical  interpretation  given 
of  a  theological  fact  is  stereotyped,  and 
asserted  as  an  article  of  faith  as  well  as  the 
facts  it  expresses,  a  very  critical  position  is 
brought  about.  The  movement  of  philosophy 
is  no  way  checked  by  the  dogmatic  affirma- 
tion, but  the  theological  truth,  which  is  in 
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reality  independent  of  the  philosophy,  becomes 
involved  in  its  fate.  It  appears  to  depend 
for  its  truth  upon  the  permanence  of  the 
philosophical  principles  which  interpret  it,  and 
this  necessarily  leads  to  error  or  unnecessary 
controversy.  A  notorious  case  of  this  con- 
fusion is  connected  with  the  doctrine  now 
before  us,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  theory  of  Transubstantiation  is  a  philo- 
sophical mode  of  interpreting  the  words  of 
our  Lord  at  the  Institution  ;  it  is  now  affirmed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  de  fide.  But 
the  system  of  philosophy  out  of  which  the 
theory  rose  is  obsolete ;  and  hence  the  truth, 
once  expressed  in  this  form  for  a  particular 
age,  seems  to  be  imperilled  by  reason  of  the 
radical  change  that  has  come  over  philo- 
sophical thought. 

The  charge  of  excessive  theological  precision 
is  rightly  brought  against  this  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  because  it  treats  a  philo- 
sophical expression  as  an  assertion  of  theo- 
logical truth.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  mischief  arises  not  from  the  theological 
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speculation,  so  much  as  from  the  misuse  of 
the  results  of  theological  speculation.  The 
speculation  may  have  been  undertaken  justifi- 
ably, and  yet  the  dogma  may  be  mischievous. 
If  we  were  to  admit,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  the  truth  of  the  Eucharist  was  most 
naturally  expressed  in  this  form  at  the  time 
when  it  was  put  forward,  it  would  still  be 
true  that  to  erect  the  philosophical  formula 
into  a  dogma  would  be  an  error  of  judgment 
bound  to  affect  unfavourably  the  cause  of 
truth.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  which  is  not  a 
movement  of  gradually  extended  dominion 
over  facts,  but  a  series  of  attempts  at  co-ordi- 
nating facts  in  the  light  of  some  one  prin- 
ciple. Thus  the  final  gains  to  knowledge 
arising  from  philosophy  are  not  of  such  a 
sort  as  to  permit  the  erection  of  any  one 
formula,  however  persuasive  and  illuminating 
in  its  day,  into  a  principle  of  necessary  truth. 

A  second  danger  in  all  such  matters  lies 
in  the  mutual  misunderstandings  of  those  en- 
gaged in  controversy.    Every  controversy  really 
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depends  more  upon  the  premisses  asserted  or 
assumed  on  both  sides  than  upon  any  argu- 
ments based  upon  the  premisses;  for  it  is 
often  in  this  region  that  the  real  source  of 
the  differences  lies.  Terms  carry  a  different 
meaning  in  different  minds ;  that  is,  their  latent 
associations  are  different,  the  philosophical 
assumptions  consciously  or  unconsciously  made 
in  them  are  antagonistic.  Then  men  differ 
about  a  proposition  which  is  apparently  the 
same  for  both,  and  are  surprised  and  even 
angry  at  differing.  They  ought  really  to  be 
discussing,  in  patience,  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  they  both  use.  Such  controversies  can- 
not be  settled  without  bringing  into  clear  light 
the  positions  assumed — what  Dr.  Martineau 
has  aptly  called  the  suppressed  premisses.  At 
other  times  both  parties  unconsciously  take 
for  granted  some  one  principle  and  disagree 
over  conflicting  propositions,  which  are  really, 
though  not  consciously,  inferences  from  the 
position  assumed  by  both.  Here  again  the 
only  hope  of  solution  lies  in  an  open-eyed 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  premiss.  Till 
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this  is  done  the  debate  is  concerned  with  pro- 
positions of  merely  inferential  value,  and  the 
really  vital  issue  is  never  raised. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  Eucharistic 
controversy  is  a  case  of  the  second  type.  A 
theory  of  Reality  is  assumed  by  both  sides, 
from  which  conflicting  inferences  are  drawn. 
These  are  sharply  debated  without  any  apparent 
probability  of  a  solution.  One  party  strenu- 
ously asserts  what  is  called  a  "  Real  Presence  " 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament.  The  other 
meets  this  assertion  by  the  statement,  "  The 
Presence  is  not  real,  but  only  spiritual." 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  no  answer  at  all, 
unless  "  real  "  and  "  spiritual  "  are  mutually 
exclusive  terms ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
terms  are  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive,  see- 
ing that  they  are  so  commonly  used  as  antago- 
nistic.1 On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
who  seriously  believe  that  the  Presence  of 

1  Reference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  language  of 
popular  controversy  only  ;  the  Black  Rubric  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  condemns  the  phrase  "  corporal  Presence" — which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  £;  real  Presence  " 
on  the  assumption  that  all  reality  is  corporal. 
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our  Lord  is  fully  real  and  spiritual,  but  who 
still  use  language  that  can  only  be  explained 
on  materialistic  grounds.  They  draw  crude 
inferences  as  to  the  Presence  upon  the  altar 
at  a  certain  moment :  the  Presence  in  the 
elements  is  adored ;  questions  are  raised,  dis- 
cussed, and  settled,  and  practices  built  upon 
the  decisions  which  assume  the  right  to  inter- 
pret reality  in  a  particular  way.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  those  who  use  the  phrase 
"  not  real  but  spiritual "  have  a  materialistic 
theory  of  reality  as  the  hidden  major  premiss 
of  their  argument.  The  same  premiss  under- 
lies the  assertions  of  the  other  class  of  persons. 
Some  of  the  inferences  so  unhesitatingly 
drawn,  the  practices  so  anxiously  defended, 
can  have  meaning  only  if  reality  is  a  material 
thing,  or  if  the  reality  which  appeals  through 
the  senses  is  typical  of  all  the  reality  there 
is.  Thus  the  true  issue  turns  upon  the  nature 
of  reality,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
even  an  approximate  agreement  in  the  con- 
troversy can  be  attained  until  this  necessary 
preliminary  question  has  been  considered. 
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It  is  well  to  notice  that  this  materialism  is 
not  the  result  of  too  much  philosophical  re- 
flection, but  of  too  little.  It  represents  the 
ordinary  views  of  men  who  do  not  reflect  or 
build  theories.  To  the  ordinary  man  the 
knowledge  that  comes  through  the  senses 
supplies  the  test  of  what  is  real.  The 
"  things  "  which  he  knows  in  the  world  around 
him  are  limited  in  time  and  space ;  they  exist, 
as  it  seems,  independently  of  him ;  his  mind 
has  merely  to  surrender  itself  to  their  activity 
in  order  to  know.  He  is  suspicious  of  allow- 
ing that  there  is  any  element  of  mental  activity 
in  the  perception  of  reality :  mental  activity 
suggests  the  use  of  the  imagination,  and  is 
akin  to  fiction.  The  ideal  of  true  knowledge 
is,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  the  unmodified 
surrender  to  impressions  reaching  it  ''from 
without.'* 

Now  these  assumptions  are  fairly  satis- 
factory for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life ; 
they  describe  fairly  well  what  seems  to  be 
the  process  of  our  ordinary  knowledge.  But 
they  will  not  bear  examination.     They  can- 
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not  be  sustained  under  the  pressure  of 
criticism.  Under  such  treatment  they  are 
found  to  be  a  casual  and  confused  product 
of  incompatible  positions,  involving,  if  pressed 
to  their  due  result,  a  materialism  that  denies 
the  possibility  of  real  knowledge.  In  ap- 
pearance, they  apportion  the  work  done  by 
mind  and  matter  in  perception  fairly  and 
equitably;  the  world  stimulates,  the  mind 
receives  the  stimulus  and  thereby  knows. 
In  effect,  they  accentuate  the  difference  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  and  leave  entirely 
without  explanation  the  mode  in  which  the 
alien  matter  is  transmuted  into  thought. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if  such 
assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  reality  are 
carried  into  the  region  of  Eucharistic  doctrine 
many  errors  will  arise.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
recoil  from  materialistic  inferences  may  lead 
to  a  scepticism  as  to  any  reality  that  does 
not  answer  to  materialistic  tests ;  on  the  other, 
the  certainty,  otherwise  established,  of  the 
reality  leads  men  to  accept  inferences  that 
are  certainly  materialistic :  and  either  is  highly 
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unfortunate.  At  different  times  the  one  may 
be  a  greater  danger  than  the  other.  But  at 
all  times  it  is  desirable  to  criticize  vigorously 
the  premisses  from  which  both  tendencies 
result  alike.  An  attempt  to  perform  this 
task  is  made  in  the  following  Essay. 


II 


It  is  plain  that  any  profitable  discussion  of 
the  present  subject  must  begin  with  a  care- 
ful account  of  it  as  it  appears  in  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  not,  of  course,  implied  by 
this  that  the  Bible  will  supply  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  account  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  but  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal 
in  regard  to  the  facts  that  need  interpreta- 
tion, and  no  account  that  may  be  given  of 
the  Eucharist  can  ignore  the  question  of  its 
character  as  instituted  by  Christ,  and  its 
position  and  associations  in  the  early 
Church. 

We  must  first  consider  the  accounts  of  the 
Institution.  There  are  four  such  accounts 
in  the  New  Testament,  one  in  each  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  one  in  S.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    Of  these  four, 
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that  given  by  S.  Matthew  is  closely  parallel 
to  the  account  in  S.  Mark  ;  and  again  S. 
Luke  and  S.  Paul  lie  close  together.  But 
there  are  some  more  considerable  differ- 
ences as  between  the  two  pairs  of  authors, 
S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  on  the  one 
hand,  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul  on  the  other. 
The  actual  differences,  word  by  word,  may 
be  seen  in  the  parallel  columns  given  be- 
low (according  to  Westcott  and  Hort's 
text The  main  difference  lies  in  this  : 
S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul  use  the  words,  given 
for  you,  or  for  you,  of  the  Bread,  and  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  the  memorial  (do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me),  S.  Paul  in  connexion 
with  both  acts,  S.  Luke  only  in  regard 
to  the  Bread.  A  further  perplexity  is  in- 
troduced by  the  fact  that  S.  Luke  mentions 
an  earlier  cup,  distributed  before  the  Bread, 
in  connexion  with  which  he  places  the  words 
about  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  These  are  added  by  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  Mark  to  the  words  spoken  with  the 

1  See  next  page. 
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Eucharistic  Cup.  But  these,  together  with 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  in  S.  Luke 
of  the  passage  describing  the  second  (or 
Eucharistic)  Cup,  are  of  textual  rather  than 
of  historical  or  theological  importance.  The 
general  drift  of  the  passages  is  perfectly  clear 
and  consistent. 

i.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  those  who 
say  that  our  Lord  did  not  contemplate  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  observance.  It  is  true 
that  the  words  referring  to  this  occur  only 
in  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul  ;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  words  in  S.  Matthew  and 
S.  Mark  do  not  definitely  and  in  terms  assert 
the  fact.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Apostles  understood  our  Lord's  action  in 
this  way,  and  S.  Paul  by  the  words  with 
which  he  introduces  his  account  of  the 
Institution  implies  that  he  took  this  fact  as 
well  as  the  others  from  the  Lord. 

ii.  There  is  no  question  that  our  Lord  in 
some  way  identified  the  Bread  with  His  own 
Body.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  Mark  there  are  no   words  definitely 
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connecting  this  identification  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Body.  But  the  omission  does  not 
involve  an  essentially  different  attitude  of 
mind.  The'  distinct  reference  to  the  Body 
and  the  Blood  in  separation  seem  to  point 
to  the  violent  Death  upon  the  Cross,  as  in 
the  case  of  S.  John  vi.  (see  below).  And 
though  there  may  be  discussion  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  eo-ri,  and  though, 
therefore,  the  exact  relation  implied  will  be 
difficult  to  define,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  some  such  reference  is  intended. 

iii.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  com- 
parative precision  of  the  words  in  regard  to 
the  Wine.  The  Wine  is  identified  with  the 
Blood  shed  for  many,  according  to  S.  Matthew 
"  for  remission  of  sins."  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  Blood  is  the  Blood  of  a  New  Covenant. 
All  four  writers  express  this  clearly.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  a 
contrast  is  suggested  between  the  New  and 
the  Old  Covenant.1  The  participation  in  the 
sacramental  Wine  is  a   participation  in  the 

1  Exodus  xxiv.  8. 
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New  Covenant,  just  as  the  sprinkling  of  the 
Blood  by  Moses  had  brought  the  children  of 
Israel  within  the  range  of  the  Old. 

iv.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  participation. 
The  words  directly  commanding  it  do  not 
occur  in  all  the  four  accounts,  but  the 
command  is  implied  in  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  subsequent  genera- 
tions of  Christians  if  we  had  been  left  to 
build  our  conception  of  the  Eucharist  upon 
the  accounts  of  the  Institution,  without  any 
illumination  from  other  parts  of  the  Gospels 
and  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church. 
The  phrases  used  by  our  Lord  at  the  Supper 
are  not  in  themselves  clear.  It  is  not  said 
in  what  sense  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  are 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  not 
precisely  clear  in  what  relation  the  act  stands 
to  the  sacrificial  Death  of  Christ.  And  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  an  ordi- 
nance should  have  been  made,  unless  the 
Apostles  had  been  in  some  way  prepared  for 
it  by  teaching.     Nothing  is  more  striking 
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in  our  Lord's  dealing  with  His  disciples  than 
the  care  with  which  He  prepares  them 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  For  this, 
within  the  lines  of  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
there  is  practically  no  preparation,  and  the 
act  of  Institution  stands  alone,  without  in- 
troduction or  comment.  The  position  of 
the  Eucharist  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church's  life  in  the  Acts  and  in  First 
Corinthians  is  so  clear  and  definite  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  some 
fuller  teaching  should  have  been  given.  In 
this  light  the  discourses  at  Capernaum  1  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  To  them  we  must 
now  turn. 

It  is  vital  to  the  right  use  of  this  passage 
that  it  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
historical  setting  in  which  it  is  placed 
by  the  Evangelist.  As  it  stands  in  the 
Gospel  it  is  not  a  sudden  and  isolated  dis- 
sertation upon  Eucharistic  doctrine,  but  a 
series  of  statements  drawn  out  from  our 
Lord  by  a  series  of  questions  and  challenges. 

1  S.  John  vi. 
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The  whole  scene  arises  out  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  This 
miracle  seems  to  have  been  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  an  immense  crowd  of  pilgrims 
travelling  to  (or  possibly  from)  Jerusalem  in 
connexion  with  the  Passover.  The  place 
and  the  character  of  the  miracle  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  crowd  the  miracle  of  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness ;  and  with  this 
recollection,  the  surmise  became  prevalent 
that  this  was  the  prophet  that  was  to  come 
into  the  world,1  that  is,  the  prophet  like  unto 
himself,  whom  Moses  foretold.2  Thus  an 
element  in  the  estimate  of  our  Lord  by  the 
crowd  was  His  power  or  failure  to  rival  the 
miracle  of  Moses.  On  the  following  day 
our  Lord  is  directly  challenged  with  this 
comparison.  What  sign  doest  Thou,  that 
we  may  see  and  believe  Thee  ?  .  .  .  Our 
fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  as  it 
is  written,  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to    eat.3      From    this    point    forward  our 

1  S.  John  vi.  14. 

2  Deut.  xviii.  15  ;  cf.  S.  John  L  2.1,  vii.  40. 

3  S.  John  vi.  30,  31. 
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Lord  steadily  concentrates  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  upon  Himself.  He  begins  by 
correcting  their  statement  of  the  position.1 
It  was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread 
from  heaven  (nor  was  the  manna  the  true 
bread  from  heaven),  but  My  Father  giveth 
you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  Then 
when  they  ask  with  half  -  comprehending 
eagerness,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread, 
He  answers  at  once,  I  am  the  Bread  of 
life ;  he  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall 
never  thirst.2  At  verse  41  there  is  ap- 
parently a  change  of  scene ;  instead  of  the 
crowd,  the  Jews  take  up  the  task  of  further 
questioning.  They  see  the  general  drift  of 
our  Lord's  assertion,  and  point  out  its  diffi- 
culty in  view  of  His  known  parentage  and 
family  history.  Our  Lord  treats  their  "  mur- 
muring "  very  solemnly.  He  begins  by 
tracing  their  lack  of  faith  to  the  lack  of 
the  "drawing  of  the  Father,"3  and  then 
reiterates  His  claim.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
1  St.  John.  vi.  32,  33.     2  Ibid.  34,  35.      3  Ibid.  43-46. 
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unto  you,  he  that  believeth  hath  everlasting 
life.  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life ;  your  fathers 
ate  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  died ;  this 
is  the  Bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  of  it  and  not  die.  I 
am  the  living  Bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven  :  if  a  man  eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever,  and  the  Bread  which  I  will 
give  is  My  Flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.1 
It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat  at 
length  upon  these  earlier  stages  in  the  scene, 
in  order  to  have  the  materials  for  interpret- 
ing the  critical  words  which  now  follow. 
In  the  last  sentence  our  Lord  has  touched  a 
new  point,  and  given  a  hint  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  He  will  bestow  the  Bread 
of  Life.  The  Jews  fasten  upon  it  at  once. 
How  can  this  man  give  us  His  Flesh  to 
eat  ?  Following  His  usual  method,  our 
Lord  answers  this  question  by  reaffirming 
His  previous  statement  in  greater  detail. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat 
the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man   and  drink 

1  S.  John  vi.  46-51. 
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His  Blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves. 
He  that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My 
Blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  in  the  last  day :  for  My  Flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  My  Blood  is  drink  indeed.1 
Our  Lord  then  explains,  in  terms  which  fore- 
shadow the  teaching  of  the  last  discourses, 
something  of  the  nature  of  this  everlasting 
life.  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh,  and  drinketh 
My  Blood,  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him.  As 
the  living  Father  sent  Me,  and  I  live  because 
of  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  he  also 
shall  live  because  of  Me." 2  The  discourse 
then  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  subject 
out  of  which  the  whole  discussion  has  arisen  : 
This  is  the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  as  the  fathers  ate  and  died :  he  that  eateth 
this  Bread  shall  live  for  ever.3 

Various  points  emerge  from  this  passage, 
which  we  will  consider  here.  Our  Lord  iden- 
tifies Himself  with  the  true  Bread  from  heaven, 
of  which  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  was  the 
type.    Thus,  while  He  regrets  the  narrow  and 

1  S.  John  vi.  53-55.       2  Ibid.  56,  57.      3  Ibid.  58. 
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carnal  view  of  "  the  prophet "  which  the 
crowds  hold,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  their 
tests  of  His  claims,  He  really  accepts,  in  a 
true  sense,  the  application  of  the  prophecy  of 
Moses  to  Himself.  Next,  our  Lord  affirms 
the  need  of  faith  in  order  to  the  apprehension 
of  what  He  is  saying.1  Further,  He  points 
darkly  to  the  necessity  of  His  Death  in  order 
to  the  communication  of  the  true  Bread :  the 
Bread,  which  I  will  give  is  my  Flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world.2  And  this  point  is  driven 
more  firmly  home  by  the  subsequent  reference  to 
the  Flesh  and  the  Blood  in  separation.  Lastly, 
He  defines  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the 
life  which  He  promises.  Its  true  form  is  the 
mutual  coinherence  of  Christ  and  the  believer : 
He  that  eateth  .  .  .  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in 
him.3  Such  life,  beginning  now  (e'xa  Xphv  olwviov), 
lasts  for  ever,  and  issues  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day.  Moreover,  those  who  so  eat,  and 
in  whom  Christ  abides,  stand  to  Him,  as  He 
stands  to  the  Father — the  source  of  all  life.4 


1  S.  John  vi.  35,  47.  2  Ibid.  51. 

3  Ibid.  56.  4  Ibid.  57. 
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We  have  insisted  upon  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  this  discourse  has 
arisen.  It  is  obvious  that  it  lies  in  such  close 
connexion  with  them,  that  it  would  be  mani- 
festly wrong  to  affirm  that  the  discourse  is 
directly  to  be  referred  to  the  Eucharist.  This 
Sacrament  was  not  at  the  time  in  existence, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  Lord  should 
have  referred  to  it  in  these  words.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  to  those  who  had  listened 
to  this  discourse,  and  refrained  from  following 
those  other  many  disciples,  who  from  this  time 
went  away  back,  and  no  longer  walked  with 
Him,1  the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament  cannot 
have  been  wholly  without  a  context.  The 
words,  This  is  My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood, 
cannot  have  sounded  altogether  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  men  who  had  already  heard  from 
the  same  lips,  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh,  and 
drinketh  My  Blood  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I 
in  Him.  Even  if  in  the  sorrow  of  the  part- 
ing the  connexion  was  not  seen  at  the  time, 
it  could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  itself,  under 

1  S.  John  vi.  66. 
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the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  to 
recall  Christ's  words.  And  we  cannot  hold 
the  two  scenes  entirely  apart.  The  account  of 
them  that  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case  is  this,  that  the  discourse  at  Caper- 
naum lays  down  the  vital  principles  of  which 
the  Eucharist  is  an  actual  embodiment.  Life 
in  the  true  sense  is  possible  only  in  so  far 
as  men  absorb  into  themselves  the  Flesh  and 
the  Blood  —  the  full  Humanity  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  Faith  is  the  general  condition  for 
this ; 1  but  no  special  indication  is  given 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  appre- 
hension is  to  be  effected.  The  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist  supplies  the  need,  in  one  trans- 
cendent way.  The  discourse  lays  down  the 
principles,  indicates  the  conception  of  life 
which  our  Lord  assumes,  and  expresses  funda- 
mentally the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
The  words  of  the  Institution  apply  the  prin- 
ciples, refer  obliquely  to  the  new  order  which 
is  to  characterize  the  New  Covenant,  and 
place  the  Sacrament  in  its  historic  position 

1  S.  John  vi.  47. 
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in  regard  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the 
need  of  redemption  from  sin.  The  discourse 
moves  among  the  ideas  which  are  ultimate,  and 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  God's  dealings  with  men ; 
at  the  Institution,  Christ  stands  face  to  face 
with  death,  and  thinks  of  the  sins  of  men,  and 
the  methods  of  their  Redemption.  By  partici- 
pation in  the  Rite,  the  promised  Indwelling  is 
to  be  achieved.1  A  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  whole  passage  is  supplied,  though  in  a 
partial  and  obscure  way,  by  the  comment  of 
the  Lord  on  their  perplexity.  In  vague  terms, 
which  required  the  future  to  explain  them, 
our  Lord  refers  to  His  Ascension,  and  warns 
them  that  all  interpretations  which  are  bound 

1  It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  difference  of  expres- 
sion in  the  discourse  and  in  the  account  of  the  Institution 
may  be  partly  explained.  In  the  discourse  our  Lord  speaks 
of  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  at  the  Institution  He  says, 
This  is  My  Body.  The  difference  (which  may  easily  be 
exaggerated)  is  the  difference  between  a  general  idea  and 
the  embodiment  of  it  in  a  particular  subject.  The  two  words 
are  respectively  appropriate  to  their  context,  and  the  use  of 
the  wider  word  in  the  discourse  does  not  modify  the  cogency 
of  Christ's  Institution  of  the  Sacrament.  The  rite  as  ordained 
is  the  natural  way  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  discourse. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  flesh  will  fail.  It 
is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing."  T 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Gospels  before  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  before,  therefore,  the 
rite  had  become  an  element  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  When  we  turn  to  S.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  at  once  in  the 
atmosphere  of  an  active  though  undeveloped 
Church.  S.  Paul's  remarks  are  incidental : 
they  are  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  a  theo- 
logical discussion.  He  has  heard  of  certain 
untoward  occurrences  and,  as  he  so  often  does, 
he  appeals  to  the  teaching  he  has  given  them 
on  the  subject.  The  experience  of  the  Church 
has  already  begun  to  be  stored :  there  is  a 
tradition  to  which  appeal  can  be  made ;  the 
effects  of  the  Sacrament  are  beginning  to  be 
weighed  and  known.  There  are  two  passages 
concerned.  The  first  (ch.  x.  14-21)  arises 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  the  discussion 
upon  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.    The  Eucharist 

1  Cf.  S.  Aug.  ad  loc. 
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is  compared  by  S.  Paul  with  the  general  assump- 
tions and  professed  effects  of  idol-worship. 
The  idol-sacrifices,  futile  as  they  are,  profess 
to  establish  a  communion  between  the  wor- 
shippers and  their  false  gods.  Their  meaning 
lies  in  this :  those  among  the  heathen,  who  eat 
the  sacrifices  are  partakers 1  of  the  altar,  as 
in  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  ;  but  heathen 
worship  is  all  done  to  the  honour  of  demons.2 
Such  a  relation  with  idols  is  incompatible  with 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Those  who  aim 
at  fellowship  with  demons  cannot  venture  to 
claim  the  real  union  with  Christ  which  the 
Eucharist  achieves ;  "  ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons ;  ye 
cannot  share  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  the 
table  of  demons."  3  The  reasoning  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  this  is  stated  in  the  previous 
verses.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  a  communion  in  the  Blood  of 
Christ  ?  The  loaf  which  we  break  is  it  not 
a  communion  in  the  Body  of  Christ  ? 4  So 

1  Koivavol.  2  Ibid.  15-20. 

3  Ibid.  21.  4  Ibid.  16.    R.  V.  margin. 
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far  S.  Paul  travels  but  a  short  way  beyond  the 
words  of  Institution.  But  in  the  following 
verse,  he  makes  a  very  important  statement. 
Because  one  loaf,  one  body  are  we  the  many, 
for  we  all  partake  from  the  one  loaf.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  as  follows.1  The  par- 
taking of  the  one  loaf  does,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  unite  us  into  one  body ;  and  this  matter 
of  fact  requires  as  its  explanation  that  the  loaf 
is  the  means  of  communion  in  the  Body  of 
Christ.  For  ordinary  participation  in  one  loaf 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Church  is 
the  Body  of  Christ,  in  which  all  members 
find  their  life,  and  this  life  is  made  real  and 
vigorous  through  the  Bread  and  Wine  which 
convey  communion  in  the  Body  and  Blood. 
The  passage  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  of  no  less  serious  importance.  For  it 
emphasizes  in  unmistakable  fashion  the  func- 
tion of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
Sacrament.  The  success  of  the  means  used, 
if  we  may  venture  to  use  such  a  phrase, 
belongs  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church 

1  Cf.  Ben  gel  ad  loc. 

C 
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considered  as  Christ's  Body;  and  the  union 
of  man  with  man  is  achieved  because  all  are 
bound  together  in  the  unity  of  Christ's  Body. 
That  which  ancient  sacrifices  hoped  to  achieve, 
i.e.  communion  with  the  deity  worshipped,  is 
satisfied  in  the  Eucharist.  Men  attain  to  true 
communion  with  Christ,  because  the  Sacrament 
holds  and  sustains  them  in  the  unity  of  the 
Body. 

In  the  following  chapter  S.  Paul  grounds 
certain  teaching  and  exhortation  upon  the 
view  of  the  Sacrament  which  the  story  of 
the  Institution  suggests.  In  the  first  place 
the  repetition  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  continual 
shewing-forth  of  the  Death  of  Christ ;  that 
is,  a  continual  affirmation  of  the  fact  and 
of  the  importance  of  Christ's  Death.  But 
he  has  to  do  with  a  certain  difficulty  in 
regard  to  it.  The  Corinthians  have  misused 
it,  and  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
which  never  appears  in  the  Gospels — the 
problem  of  the  unworthy  receiver.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  new  problem,  S.  Paul  first  of 
all  cites  the  story  of  the  Institution.  This 
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indicates  what  the  Sacrament  actually  is.  He 
then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the 
unworthy  recipient.  Of  him  he  says  that  he 
is  liable  in  regard  to  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  the  Lord.1  This  somewhat  obscure  phrase 
seems  to  mean  that  such  a  person  is  liable 
for  contempt  of  the  Body  and  Blood.  And 
this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  phrase 
which  follows,2  where  the  unworthy  recipient 
is  said  to  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  himself, 
not  discerning  the  Body.  Sin  holds  back 
the  mind  from  recognizing  what  is  really 
there.  The  sinner  sees,  or  acts  as  if  he  saw, 
mere  bread  and  wine  :  he  fails  to  apprehend 
the  Body  of  the  Lord.3 

We   have,  then,  in  these  passages  of  S. 

1  £voxos  tcrrai  rod  cw/xaros  Kal  rod  aifxaros  rod  Kvpiov}  xi.  2J. 

2  Ibid.  29. 

3  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Body  mentioned  in  this 
verse,  is  the  Church  and  not  directly  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
true  interpretation.  Throughout  the  whole  passage  the 
words  to  aui/xa  are  governed  in  their  significance  by  the 
account  of  the  Institution  just  given.  There  is  no  ap- 
propriateness in  referring  to  the  Church  at  this  point  ;  and 
to  (rwfxa  will  most  naturally  mean  in  verse  29  the  Body 
alluded  to  in  verse  27. 
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Paul  a  specimen  of  the  doctrine  which  was 
being  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
experience  of  the  Church.  S.  Paul,  as  no 
doubt  all  the  other  Apostles,  begins  from 
the  words  of  Institution.  These  form  the 
final  rule  for  doctrine.  But  in  various  ways 
S.  Paul  finds  himself  able  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  relation  to  situations 
for  which  the  original  words  provide  no 
apparent  guidance.  Thus  he  sees  that  the 
Eucharist  realizes  all  that  men  hoped  to 
attain  by  sacrifice.  He  sees  its  close  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
the  Body  of  Christ.  He  notices  the  effects 
of  sin  (that  is,  of  sin  in  general,  not  merely 
lack  of  faith)  in  destroying  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  discern  what  is  patent  to  the 
eyes  of  the  holy.  As  S.  John  lays  down 
the  conditions  of  true  life  :  as  the  Synoptists 
describe  the  way  in  which  these  principles  are 
to  be  made  effectual  :  so  S.  Paul  shows  how  the 
rite  when  established  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  practical  life.  All  three  are  necessary 
to  a  truly  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  allusions  to  the 
Eucharist  in  Scripture  are  extremely  few.  The 
passages  above  discussed  are  in  fact  the  only 
considerable  texts  bearing  on  the  subject. 
This  feature  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  remember- 
ing the  incidental  character  of  the  books  pre- 
served in  the  New  Testament  Canon.  S. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles,  not  as  theological 
treatises,  but  in  reference  to  certain  definite 
occasions.  The  condition  of  the  Churches  to 
which  he  wrote  called  for  comment  from 
him,  and  in  his  letters  he  deals  with  the  ques- 
tions which  arose.  Things  which  lie  outside 
the  immediate  range  of  interest  are  ignored. 
Even  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  the  omis- 
sion is,  perhaps,  slightly  less  natural,  deal 
exclusively  with  the  questions  immediately 
before  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  work  of 
organization  given  them  to  do.  Whether  the 
disposition  to  keep  silence  about  the  Eucha- 
ristic  service,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  dates  from  this 
time,  and  partly  accounts  for  the  omission 
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in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  clear.  It  is  on 
the  whole  supported  by  an  obscure  passage  in 
Hebrews  (xiii.  10),  in  which  an  indirect  allusion 
to  the  Eucharist  may  certainly  be  traced.  The 
author  is  referring  to  some  supposed  deficiency 
in  the  Christian  position.  They  are  excluded, 
of  course,  from  the  sacrificial  services  of  the 
Temple.  The  author  reminds  them,  therefore, 
that  they  also  have  an  altar,  of  which  those 
who  serve  the  Tabernacle  have  no  right  to 
eat.  He  then  compares  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
to  the  sin  offering,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  animals  thus 
offered  were  burnt  without  the  camp.  Christ, 
our  sin  offering,  suffered  without  the  gate, 
and  we,  who  have  to  share  in  that  sacrifice, 
must  follow  Him,  bearing  such  reproach  as 
may  be  involved  in  so  doing.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  passage  refers  to  our  participation 
in  the  sacrificial  feast  that  follows  and  belongs 
to  Christ's  Sacrifice.  Under  the  old  conditions 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  sacrifice  de- 
clared their  connexion  with  it  by  partaking 
in  the  feast  which  followed  it.     This  is  the 
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force  of  the  word  (payelv  in  xiii.  10.  We 
have  an  altar  of  which  we,  and  we  only,  have 
the  right  to  eat.  In  the  continued  life  of 
the  Church,  the  mode  in  which  this  right  is 
exercised  is  through  the  Eucharist ;  through 
this  Sacrament  all  generations  of  Christians 
claim  their  connexion  with  the  one  Sacrifice 
once  made  upon  the  Cross.  Under  the  partial 
preliminary  Dispensation  before  Christ,  sacri- 
fices were  frequent,  and  the  virtue  of  them 
was  confined  to  those  who  were  participating 
there  and  then,  on  each  occasion.  Under  the 
new  Dispensation  there  is  but  one  Sacrifice, 
which,  through  the  Sacrament,  is  made  avail- 
able for  endless  generations  of  men.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  in 
this  passage  is,  as  was  said  before,  an  indirect 
one ;  apart  from  the  language  of  S.  Paul  in 
First  Corinthians,  already  considered,  it  would 
hardly  be  intelligible.1 

The  passages  now  discussed  define  the  Scrip- 

1  The  sacrifice  of  praise  and  liberality  spoken  of  in  verses 
15,  16,  defines  the  mode  in  which  Christian  men  can  be  said 
to  offer  sacrifice  ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing  from 
partaking  in  a  sacrificial  feast. 
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tural  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  from  various 
points  of  view.  Before  we  inquire  in  what 
terms  they  may  be  summed  up,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  a  question  arising  out  of  the  words 
of  Institution.  Our  Lord  says  This  is  My 
Body.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  ? 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  is  an  easier 
question  to  ask  than  to  answer,  and  that  the 
decision  of  it  by  means  of  an  extraneous  theory 
of  Reality,  prevalent  at  a  particular  time,  has 
resulted  in  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation.  We  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  inquire  whether  this  or  any  rival  theory 
of  Reality  will  satisfy  the  conditions ;  but 
whether  the  Bible  itself  gives  any  indications 
of  the  right  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word. 
It  is  plain  that  this  is,  primarily,  the  question 
of  the  use  of  a  particular  word  in  our  Lord's 
language ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  He  used  Greek  or  Aramaic,  and 
whether,  supposing  that  He  used  the  latter, 
the  copula  in  that  tongue  is  expressed  or  only 
implied.  As  we  have  not  the  Aramaic  before 
us,  the  only  method  of  procedure  that  is  safely 
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based  is  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek.  It  is  commonly  maintained  that  the 
use  of  the  word  ear),  is  strictly  metaphorical ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  conveys  no  more  than 
such  phrases  as  "  represents,"  "  stands  for," 
&c.  In  support  of  this,  reference  is  made 
to  a  large  number  of  phrases  in  which  the 
same  verb  is  used  by  our  Lord  of  Himself, 
e.g.  I  am  the  Door  of  the  Sheep ; 1  in 
which,  it  is  contended,  none  but  a  metaphori- 
cal sense  is  possible.  It  is  then  urged  that 
those  who  wish  to  give  a  stronger  sense  to 
the  verb  in  the  words  of  Institution,  should 
at  least  show  cause,  why  the  same  word 
should  be  differently  treated  in  passages  of 
great  external  similarity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  passages  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  interpreting  the  words  of  Insti- 
tution, and  we  propose  therefore  to  consider 
them  carefully. 

This  use  of  words  is  characteristic  of  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  S.  John  ; 
and  within  these  limits  it  occurs  some  eight 

1  S.  John  x.  7. 
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times  :  references  are  given  below.1  If  these 
passages  are  considered  in  connexion  with 
their  context,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all 
have  one  striking  feature  in  common.  They 
all  describe  some  undeniably  real  and  per- 
manent character  or  function  of  Christ's  by 
means  of  a  metaphorical  phrase  which  the 
particular  occasion  suggests.  In  the  first  set 
of  passages  from  chap.  vi.  the  occasion  has 
brought  up  the  miracle  of  the  manna.  Our 
Lord,  therefore,  in  His  endeavour  to  concen- 
trate upon  Himself  the  thoughts  and  the 
faith  of  the  people,  declares  that  in  Him- 
self the  true  ideal  of  the  Bread  from  heaven 
is  attained ;  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,  the 
Bread  from  which  eternal  life  comes.  In  like 
manner,  the  discourse  upon  the  Fold  of  the 
Sheep  is  suggested  by  the  excommunication 
of  the  man  born  blind.    Christ  concentrates 

1  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life  (vi.  35,  48,  and  cf.  41) ;  I  am  the 
living  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  (ibid.  51).  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  World  (viii.  12,  and  cf.  ix.  5).  I  am  the  Door 
of  the  Sheep  (x.  7).  The  Door  (x.  8);  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd  (x.  II,  14).  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 
(xi.  25).  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  xiv.  6).  I 
am  the  True  Vine  (xv.  1,  cf.  5). 
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attention  first  upon  the  existence  of  a  true 
fold  with  definite  conditions  of  entry,  and  a 
definitely  organized  discipline  within ; 1  and 
then  when  this  is  not  understood,  He  answers 
their  unspoken  question  with  the  words,  I 
am  the  Door  of  the  Sheep,2  and  later  on,3  I 
am  the  Good  Shepherd.  Thus  He  affirms 
that  through  Himself  is  the  one  entry  into 
the  true  society ;  and  that  He  again  is  the 
upholder  of  order  within  it,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lays  down  His 
Life  for  those  whom  He  rules,  every  one  of 
whom  He  knows. 

In  chap.  xi.  the  same  principle  holds.  Jesus 
says  to  the  distressed  Martha,  Thy  brother 
shall  rise  again.  She,  only  half  understanding 
and  yet  accepting  the  promise  to  the  utmost 
of  her  knowledge,  answers,  I  know  that  he 
will  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  And  then  our  Lord  again  draws  atten- 
tion to  His  own  position  and  power :  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life :  he  that  be- 


1  S.  John  x.  1-6. 
-  Ibid.  7.  3  Ibid.  11. 
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lieveth  on  Me  though  he  die,  shall  live.1 
The  passage  in  chap.  xiv.  is  interpreted  on 
the  same  principle.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  His 
immediate  departure,  and  reminds  the  disciples 
that  they  know  the  way  to  follow.  Thomas 
saith  to  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
Thou  goest ;  how  know  we  the  way  ?  Jesus 
saith  to  him,  1  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  The  two  remaining  cases,  viii. 
12,  and  xv.  i,  do  not  arise  so  directly  out  of 
circumstances  actually  described,  as  those 
just  mentioned.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
former,  the  phrase  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
World,  was  suggested  by  the  ritual  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  which  it  was  spoken ; 
and  that  our  Lord  meant  by  it  primarily  to 
identify  Himself  with  the  prophetic  typology 
of  the  ritual.  It  is  possible  that  the  other, 
the  phrase  I  am  the  True  Vine,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  symbolic  vine  which 
was  built  over  the  Temple  porch  and  typified 
the  Jewish  Church.  But  this  involves  the 
discussion  as  to  the  place  where  these  last 

1  S.  John  xi.  25. 
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discourses  were  spoken,  into  which  we  cannot 
enter. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  the 
general  principle  upon  which  these  phrases 
are  to  be  interpreted.  In  every  case,  some 
permanent  character  or  function  of  Christ's  is 
set  forth,  by  means  of  a  phrase  expressing 
vividly  the  need  which  Christ  supplies.  And 
in  every  case  the  phrase  is  absolute ;  all  set 
forth  the  absolute  and  exclusive  sufficiency 
of  Christ  for  all  human  needs.  As  God  led 
His  people  through  the  wilderness  of  old  by 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  so  Christ  is  the 
Light  of  the  World.  As  Moses,  under  the 
commission  of  God  gave  the  Israelites  bread 
from  heaven,  so  Christ  claims  to  be  the  true 
Bread  for  all  men :  the  unique  and  all-suffi- 
cient source  of  true  life.  As  of  old  God 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  and  planted  it, 
so  Christ  is  the  True  Vine ;  in  Him  is  ful- 
filled the  type  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
the  ideal  of  human  communion  with  God. 
He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  it  is 
not  merely  that  He   gives   assurance  of  a 
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Resurrection  to  come  at  the  last  day ;  he 
that  believeth  on  Him  hath  eternal  life ; 1 
death  has  no  power  over  such  an  one.  In 
like  manner,  He  is  not  merely  one  of  many 
modes  of  entry  into  the  flock  of  God,  nor 
one  of  many  guides ;  He  is  the  Door,  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  Him,  all  right  rules  of 
action,  all  truth,  and  all  life  are  centred ;  for 
He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

It  is,  then,  an  inadequate  account  of  these 
phrases  to  speak  of  them  as  mere  metaphors. 
The  metaphorical  use  of  a  word  is  based 
upon  some  part  of  its  primary  meaning ; 
unless,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  variety  of 
important  meanings  flows  out  from  the  first 
metaphorical  use  of  it,  its  primary  sense  is 
the  fullest  and  most  real.  In  the  case  of 
these  phrases  it  is  the  other  way.  They  are 
an  expedient  for  expressing  in  detail  various 
aspects  of  a  single  transcendent  reality — the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  Christ  for  all  human 
needs;  and  the  metaphorical  element  in  them 
belongs  not  to  the  copula  but  to  the  predi- 

1  S.  John  vi.  47. 
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cate.  Christ  is  in  fact  what  may  be  vari- 
ously described,  according  to  the  various 
aspects  of  human  need,  the  Life,  the  Door 
of  the  Sheep,  and  so  on. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  all-sufficiency 
of  Christ  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  man 
that  we  can  understand,  so  far  as  human 
nature  may,  the  words  of  Institution.  Christ, 
who  is  our  Life,  has  laid  down  absolutely  as 
the  condition  of  our  possessing  Life  in  any 
true  sense,  that  we  must  participate  in  His 
Flesh  and  Blood.  In  the  Sacrament,  He  has 
given  us  the  means  of  so  doing.  In  exact 
proportion  as  He  is  truly  our  Life,  so  the 
Eucharistic  Bread  and  Wine  are,  by  His 
command,  truly  His  Body  and  Blood.  The 
elements  by  themselves  have  no  force  to 
produce  such  a  result  ;  they  represent  the 
main  constituents  of  the  natural  food  of 
man  ;  but  under  the  command  of  Christ, 
they  take  on  another  function,  and  convey 
the  gift  which  He  regards  as  essential  to  our 
true  life.  They  are  more  than  mere  symbols  : 
they  are  ejjicacia  signa,  signs  that  are  effectual ; 
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they  as  truly  do  their  part  in  making  possible 
and  sustaining  the  life  in  Christ,  as  Christ  is 
truly  the  Life. 

We  have  now  considered  as  carefully  as 
possible  the  main  passages  in  Holy  Scripture 
relating  to  the  Eucharist,  and  the  important 
series  of  texts  in  which  our  Lord  expresses 
His  universal  claims.  We  have  seen  that  the 
accounts  of  the  Institution  do  little  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  ordinance  instituted ; 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should. 
Hence  the  fundamental  passage  upon  which 
we  must  rely  in  order  to  attain  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  discourse  at 
Capernaum  given  in  S.  John,  chap.  vi.  From 
the  passages  in  S.  Paul,  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  we  have  obtained  light  on 
several  points.  We  see  how  S.  Paul  and 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  placed  the 
Eucharist  in  connexion  with  Sacrifice.  We 
have  seen  how  S.  Paul  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unworthy  —  a  question  which, 
from   the   nature   of  the   case,   could  not 
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arise  till  the  Church  was  already  at  work 
in  the  world.  And  again,  we  have  seen 
how  closely  the  character  and  effect  of  the 
Eucharist  was  connected  by  S.  Paul  with  the 
union  of  Christian  men  in  Christ.  Lastly, 
the  consideration  of  the  important  series  of 
Johannine  texts  has  given  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  the  copula  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  our  Lord's  words  at  the  Institu- 
tion, the  reality  implied  by  it  will  be  parallel 
to  the  reality  with  which  our  Lord  fulfils 
His  function  as  our  Head. 

The  results  attained  thus  far  are  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  complete  exposition 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
They  show  the  central  and  comprehensive 
position  of  this  Sacrament  in  the  conception 
of  man's  salvation.  It  is  not  a  subject  of 
isolated  and  metaphysical  interest  apart  from 
the  general  scheme  put  forth  by  Christ,  but 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  Christian 
position ;  the  high  importance  assigned  to  it 
in  every  age  of  the  Church's  history  is  no 
more  than  warranted  by  the  drift  of  Holy 
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Scripture.  This  fact  emerges  in  various  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Institution  itself,  com- 
ing when  it  did,  was  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
ordinance  thus  established  with  an  especial 
solemnity.  But  the  same  result  follows  from 
its  doctrinal  associations.  It  is  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  the  new  Covenant,  in  which 
the  old  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  fulfilled. 
This  we  gather  from  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
But  it  is  noticeable  also  that  it  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  the  most  fundamental  ideas  in 
the  theology  both  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  John. 
This  point  requires  further  discussion. 

First,  in  regard  to  S.  John.  We  have  already 
considered  at  some  length  the  discourse  at 
Capernaum,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  sup- 
plies the  principle  upon  which  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  is  to  be  interpreted. 
And  we  have  compared  with  the  phrases  used 
at  Capernaum  a  series  of  similar  phrases  in 
which  Christ  expresses  His  claim  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  men.  Now  it  is  just  this  entire 
solution  of  all  questions  in  Christ  which  is 
the  fundamental  note  of  S.  John's  teaching. 
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Christ  is  the  Incarnate  Word,  in  whom  all  the 
old  order  reached  its  climax ;  and  He  comes 
that  through  Him  men  may  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  The  achievement  of  this 
result  lies  in  the  abiding  in  Christ,  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  Last  Discourses.  Various 
phrases  are  used  to  describe  it,  one  of  which — 
to  be  in  Him — is  closely  parallel  to  the  char- 
acteristically Pauline  phrase,  in  Christ.  The 
close  of  the  First  Epistle  supplies  a  good  in- 
stance of  the  Johannine  language.1  We  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and  has  given 
us  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  True, 
and  we  are  in  the  True,  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  everlasting 
life.  If  we  have  been  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  discourses  in  S.  John  vi.  supply  the 
principle  by  which  the  Eucharist  must  be  in- 
terpreted, it  is  obvious  that  such  passages  as 
that  just  quoted  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  our  present  inquiry.  If  it  be  true  that 
Christ  has  laid  down  the  participation  in  His 
Flesh  and  Blood  as  the  condition  of  everlasting 

1  1  S.  John  v.  20. 
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life,  and  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  mode  by 
which  this  participation  is  effected,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Eucharist  in  Scripture  must  take  account 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  S.  John  on  this 
point.  If  the  abiding  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  us,  with  the  consequences  which  flow  out 
from  this — the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  the 
right  of  access  to  the  Father  in  prayer,  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments,  the  love  of  the 
brethren — if  these  constitute  the  description 
as  we  can  know  it  of  everlasting  life,  it  is 
plain  that  the  gift  of  the  Eucharist  must  be 
explained  in  the  light  of  them.  It  conveys, 
for  our  purposes,  that  abiding  of  Christ  in 
us,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  spiritual 
consequences  just  described. 

The  same  measure  may  be  applied  to  the 
writings  of  S.  Paul.  The  critical  ground 
upon  which  S.  Paul  justifies  his  interpretation 
of  the  Eucharist,  is  the  unity  of  Christian 
men  in  one  Body  in  Christ.  This  realized 
and  effective  unity  is  used  by  him  as  evidence 
that  the  Sacrament  conveys  a  real  fellowship 
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in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.1  But 
admission  into  the  unity  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  dwelling  in  Christ,  living  by  His  risen 
life,  after  dying  to  the  old  life  and  to  sin, 
are  the  essential  features  in  S.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  Christianity.  To  enable  us  to 
attain  to  these  results  Christ  came  and  died 
and  rose  again.  Thus  again  the  Eucharist 
appears  not  as  an  appendage  or  accident,  but 
as  an  integral  element  in  S.  Paul's  view  of 
the  function  of  Christianity.  He  does  not 
allude  to  it  except  in  this  one  connexion  to 
the  Corinthians  :  but  it  is  plain  from  the  lan- 
guage used  that  the  doctrine  he  puts  for- 
ward represents  his  current  teaching.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  introduction 
of  this  idea  of  the  Body  means  that  the 
Eucharist  is,  in  some  sense,  a  function  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  derives 
its  meaning  from  its  power  to  keep  alive  and 
display  the  life,  not  of  individuals  directly, 
but  of  individuals  through  the  Body. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the 

1  1  Cor.  x.  15-17.    See  above. 
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question  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  the 
Eucharistic  gift.  Unless  the  whole  interpreta- 
tion we  have  given  of  the  passages  referring  to 
it  be  erroneous  in  general  and  in  detail,  it  must 
be  now  plain  that  in  this  Sacrament  we  have 
bestowed  upon  us  a  definite  and  real  gift. 
Though  by  eating  the  Bread  and  drinking 
the  Cup  we  do  show  forth  our  Lord's  Death 
until  His  coming  again,  the  whole  action 
means  far  more  than  a  mere  revival  of  the 
memory  of  a  past  event.  Instituted  in  close 
connexion  with  a  past  event,  the  occurrence 
of  which  it  does  truly  commemorate,  it  is 
also  an  act  which  involves  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  spiritual  society  which  performs  it. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  nature  and 
reality  of  the  gift  bestowed  in  the  Eucharist, 
is  not  one  that  can  be  treated  in  isolation. 
The  Eucharist  conveys,  keeps  alive,  and 
sustains  that  spiritual  gift,  however  it  be 
described,  which  is  promised  to  those  who 
accept  Christ ;  and  the  gift  is  precisely  as  real, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  real,  as  the 
salvation  offered  us  by  Christ.    If  it  conveys 
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real  truth  to  say  that  the  Church  is  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  we  are  members  in 
particular,  then  the  Eucharist  is  the  means 
by  which  that  truth  is  made  applicable  to 
each  individual  soul.  If  it  means  anything 
to  say  that  they  only  have  life  who  eat  the 
Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  that  in  those  who  do  this  Christ 
promises  to  abide,  then  through  the  Eucharist 
Christ  truly  comes  and  abides  in  Christian 
men.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  phrases 
are  merely  metaphorical,  if  they  express  in 
vivid  and  picturesque  form  the  influence  of 
Christ's  example  of  love  and  self-sacrifice 
upon  the  conscience  of  mankind,  then,  no 
doubt,  the  Eucharist  does  nothing  more  than 
recall  and  strengthen  this  vague  moral  in- 
fluence. But  the  two  sets  of  ideas  stand  or 
fall  together.  In  whatever  sense  reality  is 
ascribed  to  the  Church's  purpose,  in  whatever 
sense  the  idea  of  salvation  corresponds  to 
a  real  change  of  spiritual  position,  and  not 
merely  to  a  self-guided  advance  in  morality, 
in  that  sense  reality  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
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Eucharistic  gift.  For  the  Eucharist  exists  in 
order  to  translate  into  practical  and  daily 
experience,  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church.  If  it  be  asked, 
how  most  easily  this  gift  should  be  expressed, 
the  answer  will  naturally  be,  that  our  Lord's 
phrase  given  by  S.  John  vi.  56  describes  its 
most  fundamental  character :  He  that  eateth 
My  Flesh,  and  drinketh  My  Blood,  abideth  in 
Me,  and  I  in  him.  The  indwelling  of  Christ 
in  the  soul  is  the  condition  preliminary  to 
all  subsequent  effects  created  by  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  this  indwelling  is  sustained  and 
quickened  by  the  Eucharist.  Or  again,  we 
might  use  the  language  of  S.  Paul.  The  cup 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  in  the 
Blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  in  the  Body  of  Christ  ? 
We  are  members  of  the  Body,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  the  Blood  is  the  con- 
tinual means  by  which  we  are  held  together  in 
this  unity.  To  be  in  Christ  is  the  essential 
privilege  of  the  Christian  :  the  Eucharist  is  the 
normal  mode  of  claiming  and  exercising  it. 


Ill 


We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  some 
rather  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  the 
matter  now  determined.  Granted  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  Sacrament  by  which  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Church  is  translated  into  prac- 
tical life,  the  question  will  necessarily  be 
raised,  whether  the  reality  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  conveyed  by  it,  can  be  brought  into 
relation  with  our  other  experience ;  what  in- 
ferences, if  any,  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
it ;  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  it.  It  is  clear  that  these  ques- 
tions are  not  only  difficult  but  somewhat 
perilous,  for  it  is  in  this  region  that  the 
danger  is  at  its  height,  of  forcing  philo- 
sophical or  other  associations  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Holy  Scripture,  Hitherto,  we  have 
considered  to  the  best   of   our  powers  the 
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interpretation  of  particular  passages,  and  the 
relation  between  different  passages.  In  the 
succeeding  inquiry  we  shall  not  have  the 
guidance  of  definite  Scriptural  statements  bear- 
ing immediately  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
we  shall  have  to  depend  partly  on  principles 
already  established,  partly  on  the  analogy  of 
similar  cases.  Decisions  reached  on  grounds 
such  as  these  have  various  degrees  of  cogency. 
It  is  inevitable,  as  already  pointed  out,  that 
questions  such  as  these  should  be  raised ;  and 
it  is  reasonably  probable  that  some  answers 
will  be  more  fully  in  harmony  with  the  lan- 
guage and  drift  of  Holy  Scripture  than 
others. 

We  have  said  that  the  measure  of  the 
reality  of  the  Eucharistic  gift  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reality  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
purpose  which  it  serves  in  the  world.  The 
Eucharist  is  the  true  means  by  which  God's 
purpose  in  the  Church  is  made  effective.  This 
conclusion  assures  us  that  those  who  fulfil 
any  conditions  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
Eucharist,  are  in  the  fullest  sense  recipients 
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of  God's  promises  in  Christ.  They  eat  the 
Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  the  Son  of 
Man ;  they  abide  in  Him  and  He  in  them. 
Can  we  learn  anything  further  in  the  way  of 
affirmation  or  negation  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  reality  is  conveyed  ? 

t.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  words  we  have  discussed  so 
far  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Indwelling  of  Christ  is  effected  by 
the  sacramental  elements.  We  do  learn  that, 
as  a  fact,  it  is  effected  by  this  means.  But 
the  fact  is  asserted  with  so  great  a  reserve, 
that,  not  only  is  nothing  told  us  about  the 
Substance  and  Accidents  of  the  Bread  or  of 
the  Thing  signified  thereby,  but  we  do  not 
even  know  whether  the  whole  conception  of 
Substance  and  Accidents  may  not  be  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  is  thus  irrelevant.  The  ideas 
of  Substance  and  Accidents  take  their  origin 
in  the  analysis  of  our  perceptions  of  the 
external  world,  and  with  these  perceptions 
they  are  associated.    They  apply  to,  or  perhaps 
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more  truly,  they  were  once  thought  to  explain 
the  manifestation  of  the  realities  which  exist 
in  the  world  of  space  and  time.  But  it  is  not 
likely,  however  real  the  sacramental  gift  may 
be,  that  the  Body  and  the  Blood  therein  re- 
ceived are  in  any  sense  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions. The  words  of  Christ  to  His  disciples, 
who  were  puzzled  by  His  hard  saying  at 
Capernaum,  seem  to  exclude  directly  any  such 
idea.  The  reference  to  the  Ascension,  the 
assurance  that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth, 
take  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  reach  of 
material  associations  and  carnal  tests.  We 
shall  certainly,  therefore,  be  not  only  depart- 
ing from  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  but 
departing  from  it  unwarrantably  and  against 
its  drift,  if  we  attempt  to  define  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments and  that  which  they  convey. 

2.  But,  next,  if  the  mode  in  which  the 
Indwelling  is  conveyed  is  hidden,  a  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  objectivity  of  the 
Presence  of  Christ.  This  is  the  technical 
name  for  a  very  serious  question.    Stated  in 
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this  form,  no  doubt,  the  question  is  merely 
a  philosophical  one.  That  is  objective  which 
exists  by  its  own  right,  as  it  were,  indepen- 
dently of  the  observer.  Hence,  in  the  present 
connexion,  the  question  will  mean  whether 
the  Presence  of  Christ  exists,  so  to  speak  in 
the  Sacrament,  independently  of  the  receiver. 
And  this,  though  it  seems  a  simple  question, 
contains  within  it  several  of  great  import- 
ance. For  it  requires  that  we  should  decide 
what  contribution,  if  any,  is  made  by  the 
receiver  to  the  whole  result.  And  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  complexity. 

We  may  remark,  first,  that  the  passages 
we  have  been  considering  give  a  certain 
amount  of  indication  of  an  answer.  It  is 
clear  that  the  effect  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  gift, 
it  is  not  a  thing  which  a  man  can  count  on 
commanding,  in  his  own  right,  and  in  the 
force  of  his  own  will.  The  elements  in  the 
Sacrament  have  no  natural  right  to  convey 
so  tremendous  a  power ;  at  the  most,  they 
typify  the  natural  food  of  man.  And  man 
cannot,  by  any  unaided  operations  of  his  own, 
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fit  them  for  their  spiritual  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gift  is  one  which  it  is  quite 
possible  to  miss.  This  is  the  lesson  of  S. 
Paul's  remarks  upon  those  who  receive  un- 
worthily. They  come,  like  other  men,  and 
pass  through  the  same  outward  acts,  but 
they  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves, 
because  they  do  not  discern  the  Body.  Men 
have,  apparently,  the  power  to  close  their 
eyes  to  their  Lord,  and  when  they  do  so, 
they  are  judged — they  write  themselves  down 
unworthy. 

It  is  clear,  then,  so  far,  that  there  is  a 
Gift  given  in  the  Sacrament  which  it  is  not 
in  man's  power  to  create ;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  certain  conditions  are  necessary 
to  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  this 
Gift.  Let  us  consider  what  these  may  be. 
In  the  passage  in  First  Corinthians  S.  Paul 
speaks  of  receiving  unworthily.  When  we 
look  at  the  context  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  failure,  we  find  that  he  is 
condemning  sins  of  selfishness  and  sensuality. 
These  are  among  the  barriers  with  which  a 
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man  may  darken  his  spiritual  vision.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  any  other  sin  would 
have  the  same  effect.  But  it  is  frequently 
said  that  the  essential  condition  to  the 
realization  of  the  presence  of  Christ  is  faith ; 
we  must  now  examine  this  statement. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  function  of  faith 
in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist  is  less  dis- 
tinctive than  much  popular  language  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Institution.  Our  Lord 
speaks  to  His  disciples  as  believers :  the 
Last  Supper  is  indeed  the  highest  moment 
of  their  faith  in  Him.  Again,  S.  Paul  in 
the  passage  just  mentioned,  says  nothing  of 
lack  of  faith  as  a  cause  of  not  discerning 
the  Lord's  Body.  Doubtless,  lack  of  faith 
in  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  Lord's  Table  would  be  a  sin,  like 
sensuality  or  selfishness.  But  it  is  not  so 
distinctive  a  cause  of  failure  as  to  be  selected 
for  special  treatment  out  of  all  others.  In 
the  passage  in  S.  John  vi.  there  is  a  differ- 
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ence.  There  are  three  verses  of  importance 
to  us  here  (40,  47,  54).  In  the  first  of 
these,  our  Lord  states  that  the  final  aim 
of  the  Father  is  that  "  every  one  who  be- 
holds the  Son  and  believes  on  Him,  should 
have  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day."  In  the  second  passage,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  the  Jews'  failure  to 
understand  Him,  He  continues  :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life."  In  the  third  passage, 
precisely  this  result  is  attributed  to  the 
partaking  of  the  Bread  of  Life :  "  He  that 
eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day."  It  is,  of  course,  this  series 
of  passages  that  has  inspired  S.  Augustine's 
well-known  phrase,  Crede  et  manducasti.  And 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  seemed  pos- 
sible in  view  of  them  to  identify  the  act  of 
faith  with  the  participation  in  the  Flesh 
and  the  Blood.  But  such  an  identification 
must  not  be  made  absolutely  without  due 
caution.      To    assert    it    absolutely,  would 
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mean  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  the 
Sacrament.  If  by  faith  the  whole  process 
of  participation  were  completely  fulfilled, 
then  it  is  inexplicable  that  Christ  should 
have  proceeded  to  found  a  special  ordinance 
in  such  terms  as  those  of  the  Institution. 
This  is  entirely  independent  of  any  cases 
that  may  arise,  in  which  the  soul  has  to 
satisfy  itself  without  any  sacramental  media. 
These  are  exceptions,  and  the  discourse  and 
the  Institution  deal  with  the  normal  order 
of  things.  Christ's  commands  define  the 
regular  condition  of  Christian  men  ;  excep- 
tions have  to  be  dealt  with  later  by  the 
inherent  power  of  the  Church.  It  is  in  this 
connexion  that  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is, 
may  be  met.  Our  Lord  at  the  Institution 
addresses  those  who  are  already  disciples ; 
for  these,  and  these  alone,  the  Sacrament 
was  instituted  ;  it  embodies  the  fundamental 
principle  of  discipleship.  Faith,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  condition  of  discipleship 
itself,  and  of  all  action  as  a  disciple,  just 
as  life  in  the  physical  sense  is  the  condition 

E 
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of  all  manifestation  of  physical  energy.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  possession  of  faith  is  to 
have  everlasting  life,  it  is  true  also,  that 
those  who  live  in  the  society  which  Christ 
founded  will  find  that  their  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  named  by  Christ 
involves  obedience  to  the  command  which 
He  addressed  to  them.  They  eat  the  Flesh 
of  Christ  when  they  partake  of  His  Body. 
Faith  is  assumed  in  them  as  disciples  ;  they 
have  to  keep  themselves  from  evil  things, 
selfishness  and  sensuality,  for  instance,  which 
destroy  their  participation  quite  as  com- 
pletely as  a  lack  of  faith. 

So  much,  then,  is  clear ;  there  is  in  the 
Eucharist  a  gift  given,  of  which  the  true 
nature  is  the  Indwelling  of  Christ ;  it  is  a 
gift  to  the  free  passage  of  which  sin  of 
various  kinds  can  place  obstacles ;  and  faith 
is  the  condition  of  that  relation  to  Christ 
which  makes  the  gift  possible.  We  must  now 
inquire  what  evidence  the  New  Testament 
supplies  as  to  the  function  and  powers  of 
faith.    It  is  plainly  a  power  of  realization 
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or  intuition.  That  is  to  say,  facts  and  powers 
become  obvious  to  faith,  which  are  wholly  im- 
perceptible or  inoperative  without  it.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  appearance  upon 
earth  it  was  faith  that  realized  first  obscurely, 
but  then  with  gradually  increasing  clearness, 
the  presence  of  a  Divine  Power  in  a  wholly 
new  and  distinctive  manner.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  faith  of  the  disciples  grew. 
They  were  first  attracted  by  gracious  words, 
or  amazed  by  wondrous  acts,  and  they  came 
to  know  by  degrees  more  exactly  and  more 
articulately  the  full  meaning  of  their  first 
interest.  Their  perceptions  find  their  climax 
in  the  Prologue  to  S.  John's  Gospel ;  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  sums  up 
the  continually  developing  intuitions  of  faith. 
In  like  manner  faith  liberates  the  miraculous 
powers  resident  in  Christ.  Where  there  is  no 
faith,  He  works  no  miracle.  Where  faith  is 
feeble  and  incomplete  He  takes  measures  to 
draw  it  out  and  develop  it ;  and  the  miracu- 
lous power  takes  effect  when  this  process  is 
complete.    But  again,  there  are  differences  in 
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the  types  of  faith.  The  complete  and  passive 
self-surrender  which  yields  itself  to  the  Lord's 
power,  and  is  freed  from  bodily  disease,  is  not 
like  the  faith  of  S.  Peter,  nor  is  it  dignified 
in  the  same  signal  way.  One  person  has  the 
faith  to  be  made  whole,  another  has  the  faith 
upon  which  a  Church  can  be  built.  The  latter 
is  more  penetrating,  more  enlightened,  more 
articulate.  And  again,  the  faith  that  liberates 
miraculous  power  is  in  some  cases  exercised 
vicariously.  The  centurion  who  pleads  for 
his  absent  son  is  the  person  to  whose  faith 
the  miracle  is  a  response.  These  various  types 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  the  resurrec- 
tion. After  this  a  still  more  striking  change 
takes  place.  Hitherto  Christ  has  appeared 
more  or  less  promiscuously.  He  has  moved 
about  in  Palestine  and  made  trial  of  various 
classes  and  various  individuals.  Some  have 
believed  and  some  have  refused  belief.  He 
has  faced  opposition  and  held  sharp  discussion 
with  angry  and  hostile  Pharisees.  Latterly 
He  has  drawn  away  more  and  more  from 
the  crowds,  and  avoided  their  unprogressive 
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wonder ;  and  has  confined  Himself  more  and 
more  to  the  small  band  of  more  intelligent 
followers.  After  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  this  later  plan  displaces  altogether  the 
former  one.  With  the  single  exception  of 
S.  Paul  there  is  no  record  of  His  appearing 
to  any  one  except  the  members  of  His 
Church.1 

1  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  case  of  S.  Paul  at 
length.  Many  suggestions  might,  of  course,  be  made  by 
way  of  explaining  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
marked  and  decisive  exception  ;  at  the  time  S.  Paul  was  no 
less  hostile  than  the  priests  or  the  Pharisees,  and  apart  from 
his  later  career  we  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  been 
chosen  in  this  way  rather  than  one  of  them.  We  might 
recall  the  fact  that  such  vehement  hostility  frequently  con- 
ceals a  doubt  of  the  position  so  passionately  defended  ;  that 
the  impulse  to  persecute  sometimes  covers  self-distrust.  Or 
we  may  imagine  with  Pfleiderer  that  S.  Paul  was  really  im- 
pressed with  Christian  teaching,  but  was  held  back  by  the 
belief  that  to  die  upon  the  Cross  involved  the  curse  of  God  ;  * 
so  that  the  conviction  of  Christ's  resurrection  would  at  once 
cause  a  subversion  of  his  whole  previous  position.  But  all 
these  suggestions,  however  ingenious,  are  conjectural.  And 
they  are  not  really  necessary.  To  admit  that  S.  Paul's  case 
was  an  exception  unparalleled  in  the  New  Testament  records, 
is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  after  the  resurrection, 
Christ's  appearances  are  almost  invariably  to  those  who  are 
already  disciples. 


*  Cf.  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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The  gift  of  intercourse  with  the  risen  Lord 
is  Christ's  response  to  the  faith  of  His  Church. 
It  is  assured  to  those  who  are  disciples,  with 
whom  He  dwells  continually  till  the  end  of 
the  world. 

In  all  these  cases  the  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  disciple  or  person  in  need  of  help,  is  a 
power  of  realization.  It  enables  the  faithful 
person  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
in  Christ,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  powers 
of  healing  which  he  believes  to  exist  in  Christ. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  mental  state  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  possesses  it :  the  presence 
or  absence  of  faith  differentiates  one  man 
from  another.  But  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
mental  state :  it  does  not  create  the  presence 
and  the  power  to  which  it  is  related ;  it  en- 
ables the  individual  to  come  into  the  right 
relation  with  a  presence  or  a  power  that  is 
there  independently  of  him.  Those  who  saw 
the  Divine  in  Christ,  saw  what  was  really 
there :  Christ  was  divine,  and  their  faith  en- 
abled them  to  grasp  the  fact.  His  bodily 
presence  was  not  a  symbol  of  the  existence  of 
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God  elsewhere  which  their  faith  interpreted : 
it  conveyed  the  assurance  of  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Divine  Word ;  just  as  the  bodily 
presence  of  another  human  being  is  not  the 
symbol  but  the  vehicle  of  his  personality. 
The  lack  of  faith  suspends  this  power  of 
intuition,  and  leaves  men  to  the  inferences  of 
physical  perception.  The  assembled  Apostles, 
again,  perceive  with  the  aid  of  their  faith  as 
disciples,  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 
They  do  not  imagine  it ;  it  is  not  to  them 
a  way  of  expressing  a  belief  in  immortality 
to  say  that  the  Lord  is  risen  and  has  appeared : 
it  is  to  them  an  assertion  of  a  fact,  as  con- 
crete as  any  other ;  they  see  the  risen  Lord, 
because  He  is  there.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  miracles  of  healing.  The  faith  is  of 
value  because  the  power  of  Christ  is  actually 
there.  Faith  does  not  imagine,  still  less  does 
it  create  the  healing  power ;  it  recognizes  its 
existence  and  yields  to  it.  The  lack  of  faith 
simply  shuts  out  the  operation  of  the  power, 
it  does  not  otherwise  affect  the  situation. 

Thus  there  is,  always,  it  would  seem,  a 
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personal  factor  in  that  which  faith  appre- 
hends :  in  other  words,  the  reality  actually  pre- 
sent is  not  perceived  without  the  peculiar 
apprehensiveness  that  we  call  faith.  And 
thus  a  situation  arises  that  at  first  sight 
seems  to  cause  perplexity.  The  same  event 
may  produce  totally  different  impressions  on 
different  people.  Caiaphas  and  S.  John  look- 
ing upon  our  Lord  take  totally  different 
views  of  what  they  see :  not  because  they  do 
not  see  the  same  things,  but  because  one  has, 
and  the  other  lacks,  the  intuitive  power  of 
faith.  It  is  easy  to  say,  therefore,  that  the 
perception  of  the  one  is  a  view  of  the  case 
peculiar  to  himself — something  added  to  the 
real  facts,  which  every  one  perceives,  by  his 
own  creative  power.  But  this  would  be  an 
error.  The  perception  of  S.  John  attains  the 
true  reality — reality  which  is  actual  whether 
this  or  that  individual  perceives  it  or  not — 
though  it  is  true  that  a  perceptive  capacity 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  question  of 
the  Eucharist.     We  have  seen  that  Christ 
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laid  down  as  the  necessary  condition  of  life 
in  Him,  faith,  and  the  participation  in  His 
Flesh  and  Blood.  For  the  purposes  of  His 
Church,  i.e.  for  His  faithful  people  united 
in  His  Body,  the  Eucharist  is  the  natural 
mode  of  fulfilling  this  condition.  Through 
it,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  He  comes 
to  those  who  fulfil  His  command.  And  His 
coming  is  now  as  it  was  of  old.  He  remains 
the  same,  and  offers  Himself  to  those  who 
have  faith  to  see  and  welcome  Him ;  but 
the  lack  of  faith  or  any  other  sin  can  block 
the  entrance  of  the  soul  and  exclude  Him. 
But  this  is  not  quite  all  that  may  and  must 
be  said.  There  are  two  marked  and  impor- 
tant distinctions  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the 
Lord's  appearances  before  and  after  the  re- 
surrection. The  earlier  manifestations  were 
made  promiscuously,  at  first,  for  as  yet  the 
Body  which  was  to  be  the  repository  of  the 
witness  to  Him  did  not  exist.  The  Lord 
reveals  Himself  more  fully  to  the  fuller  faith 
of  the  disciples,  but  He  also  moves  about  as  a 
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man  among  men  ;  individuals  cross  His  path, 
are  attracted  and  fall  away,  and  He  deals 
with  them  one  by  one.  This  ceases  after  the 
resurrection  ;  with  the  exception  already 
mentioned,  the  risen  Lord  appears  only 
within  the  circle  of  the  faithful.  And  then, 
secondly,  after  the  Ascension  He  appears  no 
more  in  the  form  by  which  men  had  known 
Him  upon  earth :  He  comes  in  the  sacra- 
mental Bread  and  Wine.  And  this  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  precarious  mode  of  approach.  Not 
all  bread  or  all  wine  convey  the  Indwelling 
Presence  of  Christ ;  only  the  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  the  bread  which  we  break 
are  a  communion  in  the  Blood  and  the 
Body  of  the  Lord.  And  this  means,  as  the 
context  shows  plainly  enough,  that  the  solemn 
blessing  and  the  breaking,  which  make  the 
difference  between  common  bread  and  wine, 
and  effectual  signs  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood, 
are  acts  of  the  Society,  and  not  of  chance 
individuals  here  and  there.  It  is  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  in  response  to  which  the  Lord 
comes  to  meet  His  followers  in  the  sacri- 
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ficial  Feast  that  rises  out  of  the  one  sacrifice. 
Individuals,  who  may  be  present,  laden  with 
sin,  or  feeble  in  faith,  may  fail  to  discern 
the  Lord's  Body,  though  it  is  verily  and 
indeed  there.  But  those  who  are  faithful 
imagine  nothing  that  is  unreal,  nor  do  they 
simply  put  a  high  meaning  upon  dead  sym- 
bols ;  they  merge  themselves  in  the  faith  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  receive  with  the  ap- 
pointed sign  the  spiritual  gift  which  Christ 
has  promised.  If  we  may  use  the  technical 
phraseology  already  mentioned,  the  gift  is 
objectively  real,  in  the  sense  that  its  existence 
is  independent  of  the  mental  attitude  of  any 
human  being ;  but  it  is  wholly  spiritual  in 
its  reality,  and  may  be  made  impossible  by 
spiritual  conditions  of  a  vicious  kind. 


IV 


We  have  now  considered  the  passages  in 
Holy  Scripture,  which  refer  to  the  subject 
before  us,  individually  and  in  combination. 
Unless  the  discussion  of  them  has  been  wholly 
misdirected,  we  have  learnt  some  very  impor- 
tant truths.  It  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  Sacrament  conveys  a  real  spiritual 
gift ;  that  it  is  the  natural  and  appointed 
mode  of  receiving  this  gift ;  and  that  from 
this  point  of  view  it  falls  into  its  place  in 
the  account  of  Christ's  work  and  teaching, 
and  harmonizes  in  principle  with  other  acts 
and  claims  of  His.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  in  all  the  allusions  and  references  to  it, 
there  is  not  any  sign  of  justification  for  apply- 
ing, to  the  reality  of  its  gift,  tests  or  asso- 
ciations that  depend  on  a  material  view  of 

what  is  real.    The  reality  assigned  to  it  is 
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in  the  same  class  as  the  reality  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  the  Church ;  and  the  mode  of 
appreciating  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  was 
required  when  Christ  was  upon  the  earth. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  has  been 
necessary  to  touch  upon  one  phrase  belonging 
to  technical  theology — the  Real  Presence — but 
we  have,  so  far,  made  no  attempt  to  place  the 
doctrine  as  we  read  it  in  Holy  Scripture  in 
connexion  with  modern  thought  and  devo- 
tional language.  This  attempt  must  now  be 
made. 

The  first  questions  are,  of  course,  concerned 
with  the  meaning  and  analogies  of  Reality, 
as  it  seems  to  be  conceived  in  Holy  Scripture. 
When  we  say  that  the  gift  is  real,  what  do 
we  mean  ?  Does  Holy  Scripture  offer  any 
indication  of  a  particular  view  of  reality? 
Throughout  the  Bible  there  is  a  general 
assumption  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  things, 
without  any  attempt  to  define  what  this 
means.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prophets  considered  themselves  under  the 
direct  commission  of  God ;  in  certain  cases  a 
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historical  moment  is  fixed  at  which  the  in- 
spiration began.  But  at  other  times  the  fact 
is  simply  assumed  and  no  further  account 
given.  Again,  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms 
assumes  the  reality  of  the  most  varied  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  God  of  Israel ; 
the  series  of  spiritual  experiences  is  as  definite 
and  precise  as  those  of  the  daily  secular  life. 
There  is  no  idea  of  conflict  between  the  types 
of  reality  represented  by  the  data  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  nor  is  there 
any  sense  of  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  assaults  of  scepticism,  so 
far  as  there  is  any  sign  of  them  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  aimed  at  the  general  plan 
by  which  God  administers  the  world ;  not 
at  His  existence,  or  His  power  of  com- 
municating with  men.  They  are  at  the 
acutest  in  the  pessimism  of  the  Preacher :  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  that  gloomy  book 
of  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  God  and 
of  the  wisdom,  at  least,  of  adhesion  to  the 
moral  law. 

When  Christ  came,  He  speaks  largely  in 
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this  language,  or,  at  least,  in  terms  which  the 
Old  Testament  religious  language  makes  partly 
intelligible.  It  is  easy,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  understand  His  speaking  as  He  did  to  a 
Jewish  audience,  because,  though  the  words 
were  new  and  the  ideas  sometimes  startling, 
they  were  not  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
their  surroundings,  as  they  would  have  been 
in  Athens  or  in  Rome.  The  Fatherhood  of 
God  may  have  been  strange  to  His  hearers, 
but  not  the  religious  attitude  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  a  word,  our  Lord's  directness 
of  speech  in  spiritual  matters  was  the  highest 
example  of  the  habit  of  mind  with  which 
every  reader  of  Psalmist  or  Prophet  must 
have  been  familiar.  And  in  Christ's  language, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  any  possibility  of  doubt,  or 
any  difficulty  in  adjusting  natural  knowledge 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world.  The 
natural  world  is  used  to  convey  spiritual  truth, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  one  law  regulates  both  orders, 
natural  and  spiritual.   The  certainty  is  greater, 
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the  confidence  with  which  assertions  are  made 
in  regard  to  spiritual  things  is  more  authori- 
tative, but  the  religious  attitude  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  old  Hebrew  inspired  seers. 

The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  and  the 
language  used  about  it  lie  within  the  range 
of  these  associations.  Christ  speaks  simply 
and  directly  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  makes 
it  perfectly  plain  that  it  is  this  which  is  His 
chief  interest.  He  has  to  face  materialism ; 
people  have  interpreted  type  and  prophecy  in 
a  narrow  materialistic  way.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  how  entirely  He  leaves  aside  all 
discussion  of  principles  of  interpretation.  He 
teaches  by  examples,  drawn  from  the  material 
world,  but  so  various  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  material  image  for  the 
important  truth.  Or  He  presses  home  His 
points  in  language  increasingly  startling,  as  in 
the  discourses  in  S.  John,  chap,  vi.,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  so  much.  And  He 
expects  to  be  understood.  His  method  is  the 
right  one  for  people  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind  ;  only  those  who  have  no  hold  on  the 
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easy  Hebrew  habit  of  passing  imperceptibly 
from  this  world  to  the  other,  can  fail  to  un- 
derstand. And  they  have  failed  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  preparatory  Dispensation.  Those 
who  had  not  failed  would  understand,  or,  at 
least,  be  on  the  way  to  understand,  the  In- 
dwelling of  Christ,  the  partaking  of  His  Body 
and  Blood,  and,  as  in  the  old  Dispensation, 
their  experience  would  verify  their  beliefs. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  be  true,  the  modern 
shyness  of  the  word  spiritual,  as  implying  pos- 
sible unreality,  is  quite  alien  from  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.  In  the  Bible,  spiritual  things 
are  as  obviously  real  as  earthly  things,  as  obvi- 
ously near  at  hand ;  in  modern  thought  the 
type  and  test  of  all  reality  is  found  in  the 
ideas  of  their  ordinary  experience  which  ordi- 
nary men  have,  and  the  spiritual  world  is  a 
hazy  region  lying  "  outside "  the  bounds  of 
this  world's  immediate  knowledge.  It  seems 
almost  absurd,  a  fantastic  amusement  of  philo- 
sophers, to  discuss  the  reality  of  the  external 
world ;   but  we   discuss  the  reality  of  the 
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spiritual  world  as  readily  and  naturally  as  we 
discuss  the  existence  of  ghosts.  It  would  be 
interesting,  if  it  were  relevant,  to  set  out  the 
history  of  this  change  in  point  of  view ;  we 
are  only  concerned  with  it  as  it  affects  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  Eucharistic  gift  is  very  seriously  affected 
by  it.  If  it  be  assumed,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, that  only  those  things  are  real 
which  affect  the  bodily  senses,  then,  as  we 
saw  at  the  outset,  consequences  will  be  drawn 
by  different  persons  in  two  directions.  Some 
will  argue,  all  things  that  are  real  submit  to 
physical  tests,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  should  be  so  tested  ;  what- 
ever is  said  about  it,  therefore,  we  must  avoid 
the  word  realy  which  has  so  many  bad  associa- 
tions. The  Eucharist  must  therefore  be  a 
memorial,  arousing  in  those  who  participate 
in  it  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Christ. 
Others,  feeling  that  this  view  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  language  of  Scripture, 
are  precise  in  using  the  word  real;  and  then 
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imperceptibly,  as  they  dwell  upon  it,  and 
reason  round  it,  use  phrases  and  associations 
which  only  belong  to  material  reality.  It 
must  now  be  plain  that  neither  of  these 
positions  is  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  is  fully  Scriptural.  It  is  true  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  memorial  of  the  death  of 
Christ :  but  it  is  more  than  this.  It  has 
relations,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  whole 
order  and  existence  of  the  Church ;  and  it 
conveys  a  gift,  which,  however  dependent  for 
its  full  realization  on  the  presence  of  faith 
and  the  absence  of  sin,  is  in  no  sense  a 
personal  or  subjective  emotion,  but  is  received 
into  the  soul  in  communion.  This  point  is 
grasped  by  the  other  class  of  minds.  But  the 
value  and  even  the  reality  of  the  gift  are 
indefinitely  weakened  by  the  (entirely  un- 
scriptural)  use  in  connexion  with  it  of  as- 
sociations drawn  from  the  material  world. 
Spiritual  reality  is  not  less  but  more  real  than 
material,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and 
it  is  a  degradation  of  it  to  interpret  it  in 
terms  of  material  existence. 
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The  error  which  is  common  to  both  these 
points  of  view  is  the  error  of  taking  matter 
as  the  type  of  reality.  It  leads,  as  appears 
above,  to  unscriptural  inferences  and  limita- 
tions. But  it  is  also  unsound  philosophically. 
Though  this  may  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary 
point  to  raise  in  this  connexion,  it  is  not  with- 
out its  importance.  For  the  use  of  materialistic 
terminology  to  express  Eucharistic  doctrine, 
and  still  more,  the  sharp  separation  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world,  is  a  cause  of 
much  confusion  and  scepticism. 

To  take  this  later  point  first,  philosophical 
confusion  must  inevitabley  arise,  unless  room 
is  made  for  the  reality  of  spiritual  things 
inside  the  area  of  ordinary  thought.  But  this 
is  overlooked  in  the  course  of  daily  life.  We 
live  necessarily  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Our 
daily  transactions  with  the  world  around  us 
do  not  necessarily,  or  even  naturally,  lead 
beyond  themselves.  We  can  buy  and  sell, 
travel  and  work,  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  with- 
out any  binding  necessity  to  explain  our 
experiences.    They  are  real  to  us ;  no  one 
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ever  questions  their  reality,  or  criticizes 
the  account  which  we  give  of  them.  Partly 
from  misdirected  reverence,  partly  from  lack 
of  thought,  the  spiritual  region  of  experience 
is  held  apart  from  all  this  near  intelligible 
reality  as  something  essentially  different. 
Then  comes  philosophy,  and  undertakes  to 
explain  for  us  the  reality  of  the  experience 
of  which  we  know  most,  and  perhaps  think 
most,  and  we  find  that  it  is  apt  to  ignore 
or  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  experiences 
of  a  spiritual  kind  to  which  we  had  given 
occasional  attention.  Our  life,  religious  and 
mundane,  does  not  form  a  single  whole,  but 
a  pair  of  disparate  worlds,  lying  side  by  side, 
with  no  reasoned  bond  of  cohesion  between 
them.  We  use  up  all  our  words  for  true 
and  false,  real  and  unreal,  in  the  material 
world :  and  the  associations  of  it  haunt  us 
still,  whenever  we  use  them.  So  when  we 
turn  round  and  give  our  attention  to  the 
other  more  rarely  visited  world  of  being,  we 
are  at  a  loss :  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  it 
but  negations.    And  that  of  which  nothing 
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positive  can  be  said  is  on  the  point  of  vanish- 
ing away. 

Thus  the  rigid  separation  of  the  two  worlds 
of  experience  leads  to  serious  difficulty  when 
its  effects  are  considered.  It  relegates  into 
an  obscure  and  twilight  region  experiences 
which  should  be  to  us,  as  they  were  to  the 
Hebrew  Psalmists,  no  less  true  and  valid 
than  the  events  of  our  daily  life.  And  this 
result  provokes  the  further  criticism  that  any- 
thing so  separate,  so  unlike  the  course  of 
ordinary  events,  must  have  too  much  of  the 
imagination  in  it  to  be  real.  Here  we  touch 
the  heart  of  the  theory  of  reality  which  satisfies 
most  men  in  the  rough-and-ready  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  from  which  a  large  and 
important  branch  of  philosophy  takes  its  start. 
To  be  real  it  is  assumed  that  a  thing  must 
come  upon  the  mind  entirely,  as  the  phrase 
is,  from  without ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  mind  itself  in  any  way  contributes  to 
the  resultant  thought,  then  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  is  a  dangerous  element  of 
subjectivity  in  it,    which   may   easily  mean 
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falsity.  It  is  obvious  that  this  does  not 
matter  in  the  course  of  daily  life.  We  re- 
ceive impressions  which  we  certainly  do  not 
create  ;  experiences  reach  us  which  we  neither 
expect  nor  desire  nor  are  able  to  control ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  more 
than  take  them  as  they  come.  Liars  con- 
sciously misrepresent  facts ;  poets  add  some- 
thing of  their  own  to  the  mere  facts  which 
all  see  alike ;  and  the  ordinary  man  of  matter- 
of-fact  is  on  his  guard  against  them  both. 
The  one  annoys  him,  the  other  he  does  not 
understand.  And  there  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  philosophy  resting  upon  the  same  assump- 
tion, that  the  mind  is  merely  a  receiver  in 
the  process  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  in  the 
end  a  sceptical  and  materialistic  philosophy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  philosophy, 
and  the  assumption  as  to  experience  which 
underlies  it,  are  at  the  present  time  under  a 
cloud.  The  course  of  thought  during  the 
last  century,  especially,  has  tended  to  show 
that  in  every  experience,  however  elementary, 
there  is  a   real  element   of  mental  activity. 
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Various  interpretations  have  been  given  to 
this  principle,  and  inferences  of  various 
kinds  have  been  drawn  from  it ;  and,  though 
it  is  always  precarious  to  affirm  that  any 
philosophical  tenet  is  finally  true,  we  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  assume  so  much  as  this ; 
that  whatever  may  conceivably  be  said  of 
things  as  they  are,  apart  from  us  we  have  no 
experience  of  reality  except  in  terms  of  the 
human  mind.  Light,  for  us,  is  not  in  the  least 
undulation  of  an  ether,  but  a  personal  sensa- 
tion of  which  the  undulations  of  an  ether 
are  assumed  as  cause.  And  so  with  other 
experiences.  There  are  none  to  which  the 
mind,  or,  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  contributed  nothing ;  none, 
from  which  we  are  not  entirely  shut  out,  by 
a  lack  of  the  faculty  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciation. Now  this  theory  in  no  way 
affects  the  reality  of  that  which  we  see  and 
know.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  this  world 
are  the  same  for  those  who  believe  it  and 
for  those  who  do  not.  It  only  gives  us 
a   clearer  notion   of  the  way  in  which  we 
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attain  the  knowledge  of  this  real  world,  and 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  proved  inter- 
vention of  the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception 
is  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  arbitrary  ima- 
gination or  deception.  The  truth  of  this 
world,  like  the  truth  of  the  world  of  spiritual 
reality,  appeals  to  a  mind  prepared  to  receive 
it ;  and  the  consciousness  of  material  as  well 
as  of  spiritual  reality  involves  an  act  of  the 
perceiving  self. 

It  is  plain  that  if  what  has  been  here  said 
is  in  any  way  tenable,  something  like  unity  of 
principle  has  been  substituted  for  the  rigid 
separation  of  the  two  worlds  of  reality,  which, 
as  we  saw,  is  so  mischievous.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible here  to  work  this  point  out  in  detail ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not,  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  presence  of  two  disparate  orders  of  being, 
of  which  one  has  certain  principles  and  tests 
of  reality,  while  of  the  other  nothing  can 
be  said  except  that  these  principles  and  tests 
are  invalid.  Such  a  position  is,  as  we  have 
said,  entirely  intolerable.    And  what  is  more, 
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while  the  philosophical  suggestions  here  made 
in  no  way  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptural  account  of  things,  they  bring  within 
the  range  of  practical  possibility  that  mar- 
vellous freedom  of  passing  from  one  order 
of  experience  to  another  which  is  so  pro- 
foundly characteristic  of  Hebrew  religious 
thought.  We  experience  no  difficulty  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  in  interpreting  the 
utterances  of  one  sense  in  terms  of  another. 
The  same  world  appeals  to  us  by  our  various 
senses ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascribing 
sight  and  sound,  for  instance,  to  the  causa- 
tion of  a  single  "  thing."  In  some  measure 
this  common  experience  affords  a  parallel  for 
the  treatment  of  the  spiritual  world.  This, 
too,  reaches  us  in  our  daily  life,  and  appeals 
to  a  sense  qualified  to  receive  it.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  its  data 
as  readily  as  we  accept  those  of  the  material 
world.  The  main  difference  lies  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  range  over  which  spiritual  experiences 
may  be  extended,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
material  world  itself  to  convey  suggestions 
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and  appeals  from  the  world  beyond.  It  is 
in  fact  not  so  much  a  new  body  of  truth 
approached  by  a  new  sense,  as  the  underlying 
verity  to  which  all  truth  ultimately  leads. 
And  the  Eucharist  is  at  once  the  supreme 
moment  of  such  spiritual  experience  as  this, 
and  by  its  connexion  with  our  Lord's  com- 
mand affords  a  degree  of  certainty  in  the 
experience  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way. 

It  is  time  to  raise  the  question  how  far 
this  view  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  affects  certain 
practical  issues  in  modern  times.  We  have 
considered  the  critical  passages  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  have  inferred  from  them  that  this 
Sacrament  is  the  central  moment  of  Christ's 
intercourse  with  His  Church  on  earth  ;  and  that 
there  is  given  in  it  the  assurance  of  whatever 
spiritual  gift  is  involved  in  our  union  with 
Him.  The  participation  in  His  Flesh  and 
Blood  which  is  essential  to  life  is  given  in  the 
Eucharist.  It  is  a  real  gift  and  a  spiritual 
gift ;  and  the  apprehension  of  it,  though  it 
be  present  and  offered,  demands  a  particular 
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spiritual  condition.  But  the  situation  is  not 
quite  simple ;  for  the  Eucharist  is  a  definite 
act,  performed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Body, 
by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
the  cup  solemnly  blessed,  the  bread  solemnly 
broken,  which  convey  the  gift,  and  no  other ; 
and  thus  we  are  brought  directly  into  con- 
nexion with  the  problems  of  space  and  time. 
An  act  performed  now  and  again  by  ministers 
ordained  thereto,  necessarily  occurs  at  a  par- 
ticular place  and  occupies  time ;  and  this 
fact  at  once  causes  difficulty.  Are  we  to 
say  that,  through  the  act,  Christ  becomes 
as  it  were  locally,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
present  ?  Does  His  coming  take  place  at  an 
assignable  moment,  before  which  He  is  not 
there  ?  These  are  grave  questions,  which  it 
were  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  alone  altogether, 
if  it  were  not  that  upon  the  answer  to  them 
depends  a  whole  series  of  practices  which 
are  continually  in  controversy  among  us. 
The  adoration  of  Christ  present  in  the  sacra- 
mental elements,  the  practice  of  visiting  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  reserved  in  Churches,  such 
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services  as  Benediction,  sometimes  even  the 
practice  of  fasting  Communion,  are  all  based 
upon  a  belief  in  a  local  presence  depending  on 
consecration  at  a  particular  moment  in  time. 
Before  the  words  are  spoken  and  the  con- 
secrating acts  performed,  the  elements  lie  as 
yet  incapable  of  any  spiritual  function  ;  when 
the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  they  bear  and 
convey  a  spiritual  burden.  If  these  practices 
and  doctrines  are  firmly  based,  there  is  no 
question  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  con- 
nexion of  this  spiritual  transaction  with 
space  and  time.  It  enters  into  their  limita- 
tions freely,  and  is  defined  by  them  like 
other  human  acts.  We  must  now  inquire 
whether  this  answer  to  the  question  is  true  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  as  the  duty 
is  laid  upon  the  Church  of  fulfilling  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  some  means  must  be 
taken  of  ensuring  that  the  conditions  involved 
in  these  are  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  left  to 
conjecture  to  settle  when  the  will  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  is  in  operation  and  when 
it  is  not.    The  Communion  is  a  social  act 
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involving  the  whole  Church,  and  it  must  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  define  tests  by  which 
the  solemn  act  of  worship  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished from  casual  and  purely  individual 
acts  of  devotion.  This  obvious  practical  need 
at  once  implies  the  necessity  of  particular 
time  and  place,  and  requires  with  almost 
equal  cogency  duly  qualified  representatives 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  take  part  in  functions  thus  guarded  and 
defined  will  have  the  assurance  that  they 
are  in  union  with  the  Whole  Body,  and 
that  they  have  access  to  the  gift  promised  by 
our  Lord.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  a  Body  occupy- 
ing a  place  in  the  visible  world,  makes  it 
necessary  that  external  conditions  should  be 
laid  down  and  fulfilled,  if  the  validity  of 
the  consecration,  as  we  now  speak,  is  to  be 
assured.  Within  these  limits  there  is  little 
or  no  difficulty — or,  more  truly,  no  greater 
difficulty  than  is  always  created  by  the  union 
of  the  material  and  spiritual.  A  faithful 
Christian  who  takes  part  in  the  Eucharist  as 
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dulv  ordered  by  the  Church,  goes  and  makes 
communion,  and  knows  that  it  is  his  fault  if 
the  grace  given  in  the  Sacrament  fails  to  in- 
vigorate him.  He  has  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  reality  or  completeness  of  the  gift,  or 
of  the  certainty  of  its  administration.  The 
necessity  of  the  outward  conditions  is  a 
practical  necessity,  and  the  practical  corre- 
spondence with  them  leaves  practical  certainty 
in  the  mind. 

Difficulties  begin,  however,  as  soon  as  it 
is  attempted  to  draw  logical  inferences  from 
the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for,  and 
intelligible  to,  practical  requirements.  Thus 
the  question  of  adoration  of  the  reserved 
Sacrament,  or  of  the  effect  of  attendance 
without  communion  are  questions  the  solu- 
tion of  which  can  only  come  from  the 
logical  exposition  of  the  normal  act  of 
worship.  What  is  certain  is  that  in  the 
Eucharist,  when  it  is  duly  performed,  the 
promise  of  Christ  is  adequately  fulfilled. 
Moreover,  this  is  not  a  mere  result  of  the 
individual  efforts  or  of  the  individual  faith ; 
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Christ  is  present  in  response  primarily  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  to  which  the 
minister  so  commissioned  gives  voice ;  He 
is  received  or  excluded  by  each  individual, 
the  normal  method  of  so  doing  being  to 
receive  the  sacramental  elements.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  precise  decisions  can  be 
given  beyond  this.  If  they  are  given,  it  must 
be  in  view  of  logical  inferences  from  that 
which  is  certain,  or  assumed  to  be  certain ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  logic  is  a  precarious 
tool  in  matters  of  theology.  We  will  now 
endeavour  to  illustrate  this  statement,  which, 
perhaps,  savours  of  paradox. 

A  concrete  act  such  as  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  presents  to  the  mind  a 
variety  of  aspects.  In  its  completeness  these 
are  all  combined  into  one  single  intelligible 
whole,  which  men  realize  and  understand, 
so  far  as  they  understand  it,  as  a  whole. 
This  characteristic  belongs  to  all  matters  in 
which  human  life  is  concerned.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  reasonable  man  so  incapable  as 
to  be  in  serious  doubt  how  to  make  his  will 
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effective  in  the  world.  He  may  hesitate 
about  the  comparative  merits  of  two  or 
more  lines  of  action,  but  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  he  sets  to  work  without  any 
thought  of  the  problems  that  lie  round  action. 
He  knows  that  there  are  some  things  which 
he  cannot  do,  that  he  always  acts  under 
restrictions  and  within  limits  ;  and  uncon- 
sciously he  allows  for  all  these  in  what  he 
does.  But  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze 
the  comparative  force  of  compulsion  and 
freedom  in  human  action,  then  we  know 
how  tangled  and  unpromising  a  discussion 
arises.  On  the  one  side  there  arises  a  theory 
of  action  built  upon  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  on  the  other  a  similar  theory  in 
which  the  elements  of  necessity  have  greater 
weight.  Both  elements  are  present  in  the 
concrete  act  as  it  is  done,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  them  occurs  almost  without  sense 
of  strain.  But  the  theories  try  to  explain 
one  element  in  terms  of  the  other,  or  to 
subordinate  one  to  the  other,  or  to  produce 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  each  con- 
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tributes  to  the  finished  act :  and  thus  an 
insoluble  antinomy  arises.  Both  theories  are, 
in  all  probability,  logical  and  coherent ;  but 
they  fail  because  they  are  simply  logical 
expositions  of  one  aspect  or  side  of  a  thing 
that  in  practice  has  more  aspects  than  one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  result  of  this  sort  is 
more  than  possible  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist. 
As  we  have  described  it,  in  its  place  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  there  are  various 
elements  combined.  The  Eucharist  in  its 
completeness  is  a  single  transaction,  involving 
the  action  of  Christ,  of  the  Church,  in  the 
formal  benediction  of  the  oblations,  and  of  the 
individual  worshipper  in  the  faithful  reception 
of  the  consecrated  elements.  This  is  the 
normal  form  of  the  Eucharistic  act,  and  there 
is  no  other  suggested  in  Scripture.  In  experi- 
ence these  various  elements  meet  us  as  a  single 
whole.  But,  of  course,  they  are  capable  of 
separation  in  thought  and  of  logical  develop- 
ment in  separation.  On  the  one  side  there 
are  those  who  grasp  with  clear  and  firm 
faith    the  reality  of  that  with  which  they 
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have  to  deal.  They  see  that  this  depends,  or 
seems  to  depend,  upon  the  due  performance 
by  the  Church  of  certain  acts — acts  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  space  and  time. 
They  seem  to  be  recipients  only  in  their  part 
of  the  process ;  they  forget,  as  men  forget 
in  speaking  roughly  of  the  experience  of  their 
senses,  the  function  of  their  own  spiritual 
faculties  in  union  with  the  social  act.  And 
therefore  they  come  to  think  of  the  elements 
as  acquiring  by  the  act  of  consecration  a 
power,  as  it  were,  of  standing  alone  :  as  be- 
coming by  themselves,  in  virtue  of  the  act 
once  performed  over  them,  the  vehicle  of 
the  gift  which  undoubtedly  is  promised 
through  the  Sacrament  as  a  whole.  The 
same  course  of  reasoning  affects  the  minister. 
He  too  comes  to  stand  alone.  His  powers 
are  no  doubt  bestowed  upon  him,  but,  after 
bestowal,  they  seem  to  be  simply  and  solely 
his  own.  His  acts  seem  to  be  done  not  so 
much  in  the  name  of  a  present  and  consentient 
Church,  as  in  his  own  right,  by  virtue  of 
powers  which  he  possesses  exclusively.  And 
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thus  the  function  of  the  worshipper,  in  some 
degree  also  the  function  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  tends  to  disappear.  And  it  seems  as 
if  the  priest  communicates  to  the  elements, 
at  a  certain  moment  in  time,  a  character  which 
they  retain  independently  of  him  and  of  the 
Church  alike.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  theory, 
or  anything  like  it,  be  a  true  one,  the  extremest 
practical  consequences  in  the  shape  of  adora- 
tion and  the  like,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  is  one  point  of  view.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  approach 
the  matter  from  a  different  aspect.  They 
shrink  from  materialism,  and  from  seeming 
to  impose  upon  the  action  of  God  the  bind- 
ing limitations  of  space  and  time.  It  is  the 
whole  ceremony,  not  this  or  that  detail  in  it, 
nor  the  fulfilment  of  this  or  that  condition 
humanly  devised,  that  makes  the  Sacrament. 
The  other  view  seems  to  be  mechanical ;  they 
find  spirituality  in  something  less  definite 
and  more  vague.  But  here  also  there  is 
peril.  If  the  logical  outcome  of  the  one 
aspect  of  the  Sacrament  is  materialism,  the 
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logical  outcome  of  the  other  is  the  denial 
of  all  Sacraments.  A  process  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  the  visible  Church,  to  which 
definite  matter  has  been  assigned  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  of  necessity  involves  some  concession 
to  the  limitations  of  our  sensuous  experience. 
An  act  assigned  to  the  Church  in  this  world, 
performed  by  men  under  existing  conditions, 
must  be  consummated  in  time  ;  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  moment  at  which  it  is  complete, 
before  which  it  is  incomplete.  How  much 
exactly  this  means,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
say,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  try  to  say ;  but  to 
deny  it  altogether  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
precision  is  to  break  the  link  between  the  sacra- 
ment and  the  visible  world  — a  thing  which  is 
really  inconsistent  with  the  appointment  of  an 
outward  visible  sign. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  said 
of  the  suppression  of  the  worshipper  in  the 
priest.  Due  order  and,  still  more,  security 
of  the  distinction  between  true  sacraments 
and  private  devotional  efforts,  require  the  use 
of  definitely  commissioned   ministers.  And 
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the  function  of  the  individual  in  regard  to 
the  whole  process  will  be  always  relative  to 
this  need.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
individual  to  consecrate  (in  modern  phrase) 
a  valid  Eucharist.  But  then,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say,  what  is  the  exact  con- 
tribution of  the  priest  to  the  whole  valid 
act ;  not  because  his  contribution  is  not  real 
and  positive  in  itself,  but  because  the  Euchar- 
istic  service  meets  us  normally  as  a  whole 
in  which  the  separate  strands  of  activity  are 
inextricably  intertwined.  Whether  S.  Paul 
or  S.  John  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles 
could  have  thrown  light  upon  these  points 
we  cannot  say.  They  have  not  done  so. 
S.  John  never  mentions  the  Sacrament  directly 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  writings  ;  and  S. 
Paul's  mention  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  brings 
it  before  us  in  its  completeness,  as  a  com- 
munion in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
a  sacrificial  feast,  by  means  of  which  we 
enter  into  a  real  communion  with  Christ ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  function  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  from  the  inward  reality 
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of  which  individual  men  can  bar  themselves, 
if  they  will.    We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
way   of  applying    such    ideas    as   those  of 
substance    and    accident    in   this  connexion. 
It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  those  difficult  notions 
of  time   and    space    are   to  be  fitted  into 
our   conception    of   spiritual   reality.  That 
we  should  be  right   in  adoring   Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  can  hardly  be  disputed,  see- 
ing that  in  it,  and  through  it,  He  comes  to 
dwell  within  us.    The  Church  has  rightly  re- 
garded it  as  the  supreme  moment  of  spiritual 
life,  and  made  it  the  occasion  of  the  most 
comprehensive    intercession.      It    is  another 
question  whether  it  is  wise  or  even  defensible 
to  reserve  consecrated  elements  in  a  Church  in 
order  to  ensure  His  constant  presence.  That 
men  should  normally  communicate  fasting  is 
a  reasonable  practical  rule,  tending  to  secure 
freedom  from  the  intrusion  of  secular  cares, 
and  it  is  a  natural  habit  of  conformity  to 
reasonable  ecclesiastical  order.    But  to  deduce 
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it  as  an  inference  from  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  in  the  elements,  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  easily  becomes  repulsive.  These  practices 
may  seem  to  follow  logically  from  the  account 
here  suggested  of  the  Eucharist  in  itself,  but 
the  logic  belongs  to  material  things.  In  the 
world  of  ordinary  experience  an  object  con- 
cretely present  remains  until  something  causes 
its  disappearance.  We  know  what  to  make, 
say,  of  a  book  on  the  table ;  it  occupies  space, 
we  can  go  away  and  leave  it,  and  unless  if 
is  removed,  we  shall  find  it  when  we  come 
back.  All  our  daily  experience  is  conceived 
in  these  terms.  But  it  is  an  unwarranted 
assumption  that  these  principles  are  applicable 
to  so  transcendent  a  reality  as  the  Presence  of 
Christ.  The  analogy  of  ordinary  experience 
is  the  only  ground  for  making  such  an  assump- 
tion, and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  analogy  is  valid. 

Some  few  words  should  be  added  upon 
the  relation  of  such  a  discussion  as  this  to 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  and 
on  the  much  belauded  but  ill-defined  virtue 
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of  comprehensiveness  in  doctrine.  In  the 
preceding  discussion  much  has  been  said  of 
the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  very  little 
of  the  views  on  this  question  current  at 
various  times.  This  has  been  partly  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  a  lengthy  exposition,  and 
partly  to  deliberate  choice  on  other  grounds. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  something 
unscientific  in  a  mere  catena  of  authorities.  If 
the  Church  has  deliberately  formulated  a 
decision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
discussion  must  take  account  of  such  decision. 
But  individual  writers  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
indications  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  their 
time,  and  of  the  way  in  which  Holy  Scripture 
has  been  interpreted  in  different  ages.  They 
need  interpretation  as  necessarily  as  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  Thus  a  mere  list  of 
statements  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  would 
be  of  slight  value,  while  a  discussion  of  them 
in  relation  to  the  thought  of  their  time — which 
would  be  the  true  way  of  ascertaining  their 
value — would  be  of  inordinate  length.  There 
is  the  less  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  such 
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a  discussion  in  this  particular  case,  as  the  more 
precise  and  detailed  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  mainly  mediaeval, 
while  the  more  general  doctrine  of  the  reality 
of  the  Presence  is  common  from  the  most 
ancient  times. 

It  is  commonly  maintained  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  conspicuous  among  all  Churches 
for  comprehensiveness  of  doctrine,  and  this 
seems  to  be  frequently  construed  as  meaning 
that  a  variety  of  incompatible  doctrines  may 
be  held  within  its  bounds,  and  that  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  characteristic  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  point  of  truth.  If  this  be 
the  true  meaning  of  comprehensiveness,  the 
present  essay  stands  condemned  from  the  first. 
For  we  have  made  the  attempt  to  compare  a 
variety  of  popular  notions  with  the  idea  of 
the  Sacrament  as  we  find  it  in  Scripture, 
and  we  cannot  admit  that  all  have  an  equal 
right  to  be  proclaimed  and  taught  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  we 
must  take  leave  to  deny  with  all  strenuous- 
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ness  that  a  "comprehensive"  Church  is  one 
which  has  surrendered  all  responsibility  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  taught  in  its  name.  It 
is  not  like  an  immense  cage,  in  which  birds 
of  every  plumage,  clean  and  unclean,  have  a 
right  to  roost.  It  is  as  definitely  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  what  it  proclaims  as  a  re- 
ligious body  which  makes  no  claim  to  be 
inclusive ;  and  the  utmost  limits  of  compre- 
hensiveness must  always  exclude  that  which 
is  false  and  that  which  is  contradictory. 
These,  however,  are  merely  negative  state- 
ments. On  the  positive  side,  comprehensive- 
ness, as  it  seems  to  us,  means  a  scrupulous 
care  to  include  all  elements  of  truth,  and  to 
leave  none  unexpressed,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of 
greater  completeness  to  a  doctrine  than  it 
can  have  by  nature  by  rounding  it  off  with 
plausible  speculation. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  "  comprehensive,"  merely  in  the 
vague  and  negative  sense.  The  doctrines  in- 
cluded or  implied,  as  well  as  those  rejected 
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and  ignored,  are  not  the  result  of  accident  or 
arbitrary  selection :  there  is  in  the  Prayer- 
book  a  type  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  as  dis- 
tinctive as  that  in  any  other  Service-book. 
And  its  special  character  is  found  in  the 
disposition  to  emphasize  what  is  Scripturally 
certain,  and  leave  aside  that  which  is  in- 
ferential, and  therefore  in  some  measure 
precarious.  Thus  the  Eucharistic  office  is 
conceived  from  the  point  of  view  of  Com- 
munion :  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  the 
normal  object  of  those  who  come,  and  this 
normal  use  of  the  Sacrament,  which  Christ's 
command  makes  obligatory  on  Christian  men, 
determines  the  regulations  made  for  its  due 
celebration.  For  this  purpose  the  doctrine 
is  adequately  defined ;  but  of  the  issues  raised 
independently  of  this,  some  are  decided 
negatively,  others  simply  ignored.  That  is, 
the  truths  necessary  to  clear  up  and  preserve 
the  normal  use  of  the  Sacrament  are  com- 
prehended and  defined  to  the  extent  which 
circumstances  allow,  and  no  more.  It  is  true 
that  the  Church  does  not  explicitly  condemn 
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those  who  hold  part  only  of  that  which  its 
language  literally  implies,  and  that  it  does 
explicitly  condemn  those  who  make  certain 
additions  to  its  teaching.  But  its  repre- 
sentative position  is  that  which  is  carried 
by  the  whole  of  its  language,  and  not  any 
irreducible  minimum  of  doctrine  beyond  which 
the  use  of  Sacraments  at  all  would  be  unin- 
telligible. 

A  doctrine  that  is  in  this  sense  compre- 
hensive stands  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  many 
ways.  It  always  seems  vague  where  its  rivals 
are  clear ;  it  holds  back  from  deciding  outlying 
issues,  and  often  seems  to  decline  positive 
statements  without  putting  anything  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  is  especially  at  a  loss  in 
controversy.  Controversy  is  rarely  co  -  ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  area  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  but  is  apt  to  arise  over 
single  aspects  of  a  whole  question  and  to  end 
in  sharply-contrasted  affirmation  and  negation. 
These  are  always  more  immediately  satisfying 
and  intelligible  than  the  fuller  statement  of  a 
many-sided  truth.     It  is  because  the  precise 
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definition  in  terms  of  matter,  time  and  space 
of  the  mode  of  our  Lord's  Presence,  and  of 
various  consequences  from  the  Presence  as  thus 
conceived,  seem  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
certain  truth,  and  to  trench  upon  the  border 
of  plausible  speculation  that  we  deprecate 
doctrinal  and  practical  developments  in  this 
direction.  It  is  because  the  view  ascribed 
to  Zwinglius,  of  the  Sacrament  as  a  mere 
sign  and  a  mere  memorial,  ignores  a  large 
part,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  certain  Scriptural 
teaching,  that  we  deny  it  the  right,  not 
infrequently  claimed  for  it,  of  being  con- 
sidered, par  excellence^  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 
It  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  a  frag- 
ment, and  not  the  most  considerable  fragment, 
of  the  truth  in  Holy  Scripture.  Even  the  view 
which  limits  the  Presence  to  the  soul  of  the  re- 
ceiver, though  it  is  immeasurably  fuller  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, seems  to  neglect  the  vitally  important 
truth  that  the  Church  as  a  body  is  the  agent 
in  consecration,  and  responsible  primarily  for 
its  effect.    Christ's  Presence  corresponds  to 
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the  Church's  faith  :  the  individual  avails  him- 
self of  it  or  excludes  it,  he  does  not  evoke  it. 
To  neglect  this  is  to  base  religion  upon  an 
individualistic  view  of  man,  and  would  end 
in  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  Church 
and  Sacraments  alike.  A  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Eucharist  will  include  all  that  these 
theories  neglect.  Though  it  will  leave  some 
things  undefined  upon  which  we  would  gladly 
have  knowledge,  it  will  certainly,  as  we  think, 
maintain  the  true  spiritual  reality  of  the  Pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  This  involves 
no  evasion  of  the  point  at  issue,  nor  is  there 
any  evasive  limitation  in  the  word  spiritual. 
To  have  spiritual  reality  is,  after  all,  to  have 
the  reality  of  God,  for  God  is  Spirit. 
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London.    Small  Svo.    2s.  6d.  each. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN 
OTHER  LANDS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Tucker,  M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFOR- 
MATION IN  ENGLAND.  By  the 
Rev.  Geo.  G.  Perry,  M.A. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  EARLY 
FATHERS.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Plummer,  D.D. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  REVIVAL  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  D.C.L. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAM- 
BRIDGE. By  J.  Bass  Mullinger. 
M.A. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Hunt,  M.A. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
EASTERN  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.   By  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660.  By  Henry  Offley 
Wakeman  M.A. 

HILDEBRAND  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  M.A. 

THE  POPES  AND  THE  HOHEN- 
STAUFEN.    By  Ugo  Balzani. 

THE  COUNTER  REFORMATION. 
By  Adolphus  William  Ward,  Litt.  D. 

WYCLIFFE  AND  MOVEMENTS 
FOR  REFORM.  By  Reginald  L. 
Poole,  M.A. 

THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A. 


EUCHARISTIC  MANUAL  (THE).  Consisting  of  Instructions 
and  Devotions  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  From  various 
sources.  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  is.  Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  gd. 
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Farrar.— Works  by  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 

THE  BIBLE  :  Its  Meaning  and  Supremacy.    8vo.  13s. 

TEXTS  EXPLAINED;  or,  Helps  to  Understand  the  New  Testament. 

Crown  8vo.  \In  the  press. 

ALLEGORIES.     With  25  Illustrations  by  Amelia  Bauerle.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

Fosbery.— Works  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery, 
M.A.,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading. 
VOICES  OF  COMFORT.    Cheap  Edition.   Small  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Larger  Edition  (7s.  6d.)  may  still  be  had. 
HYMNS  AND  POEMS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  SUFFERING.  In 
connection  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Selected 
from  Various  Authors.    Small  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Geikie.— Works  by  J.  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin-at-Palace,  Norwich. 
HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLE  :  the  Scriptures  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Discovery  and  Knowledge.    New  Edition,  largely  rewritten.  Com- 
plete in  Twelve  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  Six  Volumes.    Sold  separately.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Creation  to  the  Patriarchs.  Rehoboam  to  Hezekiah.  With 

With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  Illustrations. 

Manasseh  to  Zedekiah.  With 

MOSES  to  Judges.     With  a  Map  the  Contemporary  Prophets.  With 

and  Illustrations.  a  Map  and  Illustrations. 

■  Exile  to  Malachi.     With  the 

Samson  to   Solomon.     With  a  Contemporary   Prophets.  With 

Map  and  Illustrations.  Illustrations. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
In  Six  Volumes.    Sold  separately.    3s.  6d.  each. 


The  Gospels.     With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations. 

Life   and   Words   of  Christ. 
With  Map.    2  vols. 


Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols. 

St.  Peter  to  Revelation.  With 
29  Illustrations. 


LIFE  AND  WORDS  OF  CHRIST. 

Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map.  2  vols.    Post  8vo.  ys. 
Cheap  Edition,  without  the  Notes.    1  vol.    8vo.  5*. 

A  SHORT   LIFE  OF   CHRIST.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vc. 
3s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 
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GOLD  DUST  :  a  Collection  of  Golden  Counsels  for  the  Sancti- 

fication  of  Daily  Life.  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  by 
E.L.E.E.  Edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Parts  I.  II.  III. 
Small  Pocket  Volumes.  Cloth,  gilt,  each  is.  Parts  I.  and  II.  in  One 
Volume,    is.  6d.    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  in  One  Volume,  is. 

%*  The  two  first  parts  in  One  Volume,  large  type,  iSmo.  cloth,  gilt.  is.  6d. 
Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  are  also  supplied,  bound  in  white  cloth,  with  red 
edges,  in  box,  price  3s. 

Gore.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

GREAT   TRUTHS    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards.    Small  8vo.  is. 

Hall— Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Vermont. 

THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER:  Retreat  Addresses  on  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  told  in  the  Gospels.  With  an  appended 
Essay  on  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord.    Crown  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

CHRIST'S  TEMPTATION  AND  OURS.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Hall.— THE  KENOTIC  THEORY.  Considered  with  Parti- 
cular  Reference  to  its  Anglican  Forms  and  Arguments.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Hall,  D.D.,  Instructor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

HALLOWING  OF  SORROW,  THE.  By  E.  R.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's. 
Small  8vo.  is. 

Harrison.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Harrison,  B.D., 
Lecturer  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
PROBLEMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  SCEPTICISM.    Crown  8vo. 
js.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  SCEPTICS  :  a  Conversational 
Guide  to  Evidential  Work.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  REPOSE  OF  FAITH,  IN  VIEW  OF  PRESENT  DAY  DIFFI- 
CULTIES.   Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Hatch.— THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1880. 
By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A. ,  D.D.,  late  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.  $s. 

Heygate.— THE  MANUAL  :  a  Book  of  Devotion.  Adapted  for 
General  Use.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brigh- 
stone.  i8mo.  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  boards,  is.  3d.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 
Small  Svo.    Large  Type,  is.  6d. 
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Holland.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Holland,  M.A., 
Canon  and  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's. 

GOD'S  CITY  AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE  KINGDOM.    Cr.  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

PLEAS  AND  CLAIMS  FOR  CHRIST.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
CREED  AND  CHARACTER  :  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
ON  BEHALF  OF  BELIEF.    Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
CHRIST  OR  ECCLESIASTES.    Sermons.    Crown  9m.    2s.  6d. 
LOGIC  AND  LIFE,  with  other  Sermons.    Crown  8to.    y.  6d. 

Hollings.— Works  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  HOLLINGS,  Mission  Priest  of 
the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  Oxford. 

THE  HEAVENLY  STAIR  ;  or,  A  Ladder  of  the  Love  of  God  for  Sinners. 

Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
PORTA  REGALIS ;  or,  Considerations  on  Prayer.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth, 

is.  6d.  net ;  cloth  boards,  2s.  net. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  DIVINE  LIFE,  THE  BLESSED  SACRA- 
MENT, AND  THE  TRANSFIGURATION.    Crown  8:0.    y.  6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.     Suggested  by 
Passages  in  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent.    Crown  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD.    Crown  8vo.  4J. 

PARADOXES  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD,  especially  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  way  of  the  Evangelical  Counsels.    Crown  8vo.  <\s. 

ONE  BORN  OF  THE  SPIRIT  ;  or,  the  Unification  of  our  Life  in  God. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Hutchings.— Works  by  the  Yen.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  Canon  of  York,  Rector  of  Kirby 
Misperton,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Malton. 

SERMON  SKETCHES  from  some  of  the  Sunday  Lessons  throughout 
the  Church's  Year.     Vols.  I  and  II.    Crown  8vo.    y.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PRAYER  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  All  Saints 
Church,  Margaret  Street,  during  Lent.    Crown  8vo.   4s.  6d. 

THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST  :  a  Doctrinal 
and  Devotional  Treatise.    Crown  8zo.   4J.  6d. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CROSS.    Crown  9m.   4J.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  TEMPTATION.    Lent  Lectures  dehrered  a 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington.    CrTwn  9m,   4-f.  6d. 
A  2 
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Hutton.— THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Six  Chapters  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  William  Holden 
Hutton,  B.D.,  Birkbeck  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     With  n  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Hutton.— THE  SOUL  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.     By  the 

Rev.  R.  E.  Hutton,  Chaplain  of  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

INHERITANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the 
Communion  of  Saints  and  the  Life  of  the  World  to  come.  Col- 
lected chiefly  from  English  Writers  by  L.  P.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scott  Holland,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Jameson. — Works  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART,  containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 

and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles.    With  19  Etchings  and 

187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Bvo.    20s.  net. 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the 

Fine  Arts.    With  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.    8vo.    10s.  net. 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  8vo.    10s.  net. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art. 

Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  continued  and  completed  by 

Lady  Eastlake.    With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.    2  Vols. 

8vo.    20s.  net. 

Jennings.— ECCLES I A   ANGLICANA.    A  History  of  the 

Church  of  Christ  in  England  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles  Jennings,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Jukes.— Works  by  Andrew  Jukes. 

THE  NEW  MAN  AND  THE  ETERNAL  LIFE.  Notes  on  the 
Reiterated  Amens  of  the  Son  of  God.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  NAMES  OF  GOD  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  :  a  Revelation  of 
His  Nature  and  Relationships.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

THE  TYPES  OF  GENESIS.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  DEATH  AND  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  ALL 
THINGS.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  ORDER  AND  CONNEXION  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  TEACH- 
ING, as  set  forth  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
throughout  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,    2s.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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Knox  Little.— Works  by  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

THE  PERFECT  LIFE  :  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  MOTIVES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.  Ten  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  in  Lent  and 
Advent.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  IN  MANCHES- 
TER.   Crown  8vo.    3s.  bd. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  MOST  HOLY 
REDEEMER.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  LIFE.  Sermons  preached  on  Various  Occasions. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in  America.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 


Lear. — Works  by,  and  Edited  by,  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear. 

FOR  DAYS  AND  YEARS.  A  book  containing  a  Text,  Short  Reading, 
and  Hymn  for  Every  Day  in  the  Church's  Year.  16 mo.  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  2,2mo.    is. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  or  with  red  borders,  2s.  6d. 

FIVE  MINUTES.  Daily  Readings  of  Poetry.  i6mo.  3s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  32mo.    is.;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

WEARINESS.  A  Book  for  the  Languid  and  Lonely.  Large  Type. 
Small  8vo.  55. 

JOY :  A  FRAGMENT.  With  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Author's  life.  Small 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 

% 

CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHIES.    Nine  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 


Madame  Louise  de  France, 
Daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  known 
also  as  the  Mother  Terese  de 
St.  Augustin. 

A  Dominican  Artist  :  a  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Pere  Besson, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Henri  Perreyve.  By  Pere 
Gratry. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  and 
Prince  of  Geneva. 


The  Revival  of  Priestly  Life 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
in  France. 

A  Christian  Painter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Bossuet  and  his  Contempora- 
ries. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai. 

Henri  Dominique  Lacordaire. 
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Lear. —  Works  by,  and  Edited  by,  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear  — 
continued. 

DEVOTIONAL  WORKS.    Edited  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.    New  and 

Uniform  Editions.    Nine  Vols.    i6mo.    2s.  6d.  each. 
Fenelon's  Spiritual  Letters  to       The  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul. 

Men-  The  Light  of  the  Conscience. 

Fenelon's  Spiritual  Letters  to         Also  Cheap  Edition,  327*0,  6d. 

Women.  cloth  li7np ;  and  is.  cloth  boards. 

A  Selection  from  the  Spiritual  Self-renunciation.     From  the 

Letters  of  St.   Francis  de  rrencn. 

Sales.  Also  Cheap  Edition,  s2mo,  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Of  the 

6d.  cloth  limp  ;  is.  cloth  boards.  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  i    Selections      from  Pascal's 
Sales.  'Thoughts.' 

Lepine.— THE  MINISTERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST:  a  Biblical 

Study.     By  J.  Foster  Lepine,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Maidstone. 

Crown  Bvo.  5^. 

Liddon.— Works  by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,LL.D. 

SERMONS  ON  SOME  WORDS  OF  ST.  PAUL.    Crown  Zvo.  55. 
SERMONS  PREACHED   ON    SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  1860-1889. 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

EXPLANATORY  ANALYSIS  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  FIRST  EPISTLE 

TO  TIMOTHY.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 
CLERICAL  LIFE  AND  WORK  :  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  y. 
ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES  :  Lectures  on  Buddhism— Lectures  on  the 

Life  of  St.  Paul — Papers  on  Dante.    Crown  Zvo.  55. 
EXPLANATORY  ANALYSIS  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  FIRST  EPISTLE 

TO  TIMOTHY.    Zvo.    7s.  6d. 
EXPLANATORY  ANALYSIS   OF  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 

ROMANS.    Zvo.  14J. 
SERMONS  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  SUBJECTS.    Crown  Zvo.  $s. 
SERMONS  ON  SOME  WORDS  OF  CHRIST.    Crown  Zvo.  $s- 
THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.    Crown  Zvo.  $s. 
ADVENT  IN  ST.   PAUL'S.     Two  Vols.    Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Cheap  Edition  in  one  Volume.    Crown  Zvo.  tp, 
CHRISTMASTIDE  IN  ST.  PAUL'S.    Crown  Zvo.  51. 
PASSIONTIDE  SERMONS.    Crown  Zvo.  5s. 

EASTER  IN  ST.  PAUL'S.  Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  Two  Vols.  Crown  Zvo.  3J.  6d.  each.  Cheap 
Edition  in  one  Volume.    Crown  Zvo.  §s. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD.  Two  Vols.  Crown  Zvo.  31.  6d.  each.  Cheap  Edition  in 
one  Volume.    Crown  Zvo.  $s. 

{continued. 
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Liddon.— Works  by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

L  L.  D . — con  tin  tied. 

THE  MAGNIFICAT.    Sermons  in  St.  Paul's.    Crown  Svo.   2s.  6d. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGION.  Lent  Lectures.  Small  Svo. 
2s.  6d.    [The  Crown  Bvo.  Edition  (55.)  may  still  be  had.] 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

MAXIMS  AND  GLEANINGS.    Crown  i6mo.  is. 

Linklater.— TRUE  LIMITS  OF  RITUAL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Linklater,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Stroud  Green. 

Crown  Svo.  55. 

Contents.— Preface— Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Link- 
later,  D.D.— The  Ornaments  Rubric,  by  J.  T.  Micklethvvaite, 
V.  P.S.A. — The  Catholic  Principle  of  Conformity  in  Divine  Worship, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  G.  Turner— A  Plea  for  Reasonableness,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wylde— Intelligible  Ritual,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Arnott— The 
English  Liturgy,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey—  Eucharistic  Ritual,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb,  D.D. — Suggestions  for  a  Basis  of  Agreement  in 
Matters  Liturgical  and  Ceremonial,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Hall. 

Luckock.— Works  by  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Lichfield. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARRIAGE,  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN,  IN 
RELATION  TO  DIVORCE  AND  CERTAIN  FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

AFTER   DEATH.     An  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  Primitive 

Times  respecting  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Dead,  and  their  Relationship 

to  the  Living.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
THE    INTERMEDIATE    STATE    BETWEEN    DEATH  AND 

JUDGMENT.    Being  a  Sequel  to  After  Death.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  as  traced  by  St.  Mark.  Being 

Eighty  Portions  for  Private  Study,  Family  Reading,  and  Instruction 

in  Church.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  as  traced  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts.  Being  Sixty  Portions  for  Private  Study,  and  Instruction  in 
Church.  A  Sequel  to  '  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  traced  by 
St.  Mark.'    Two  Vols.    Crown  Svo.  12s. 

THE  DIVINE  LITURGY.  Being  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion, 
Historically,  Doctrinally,  and  Devotionally  set  forth,  in  Fifty  Portions. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER.  The  Anglican  Reform— The  Puritan  Innovations— The 
Elizabethan  Reaction — The  Caroline  Settlement.  With  Appendices. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  BISHOPS  IN  THE  TOWER.  A  Record  of  Stirring  Events 
affecting  the  Church  and  Nonconformists  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS 


MacColl.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  D.D.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Ripon. 

THE  REFORMATION  SETTLEMENT  :  Examined  in  the  Light  of 
History  and  Law.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  V.  Harcourt,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  RELATION  TO  SCIENCE  AND  MORALS. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER  :  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Mason. — Works  by  A.J.  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor 

of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
THE  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR  LORDS  LIFE  UPON  EARTH. 

Being  the  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures,  1896.    To  which  is  prefixed  part 

of  a  First  Professorial  Lecture  at  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  55. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  UNITY.    Four  Lectures 

delivered  in  St.  Asaph  Cathedral.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
THE  FAITH  OF  THE  GOSPEL.    A  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
THE  RELATION  OF  CONFIRMATION  TO  BAPTISM.   As  taught 

in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
Maturin.— Works  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Maturin. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL 

LIFE.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  STUDIES  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Crown  8vo.  §s. 

Medd. — THE  PRIEST  TO  THE  ALTAR  ;  or,  Aids  to  the 
Devout  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  chiefly  after  the  Ancient 
English  Use  of  Sarum.  By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  St.  Alban's.   Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Royal  8vo.  15J. 

Meyrick.— THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND ON  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION  RESTATED  AS  A 
GUIDE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.    4-f.  6d. 

Mortimer.— Works  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia. 

JESUSAND  THE  RESURRECTION:  j  THE  LAWS  OF  PENITENCE  :  Ad- 
Thirty  Addresses  for  Good  Friday  and  !  dresses  on  the  Words  of  our  Lord  from 
Easter.    Crown  Zvo.    ks.  the  Cross.    i6mo.    is.  6d. 

CATHOLIC    FAPTH  AND .    PRAO  ^X^M^^P^E^ 

rately.    Tart  1.  7s.  bd.    Tart  II.  gs.  NOTES   ON    THE   SEVEN  PENI- 

HELPS  TO  MEDITATION:  Sketches  TENTIAL  PSALMS,  chiefly  from 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Patristic  Sources.    Fcp.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  1.  Advent  to  Trinity.  Zvo.  js.6d.  !  THE   SEVEN    LAST    WORDS  OF 

Vol.  11.  Trinity  to  Advent.  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  OUR  MOST  HOLY  REDEEMER: 

STORIES  FROM  GENESIS :  Sermons  \  ^-K^-'^Crown  TvT  ^T™  ** 

for  Children.    Crown  Zvo.    4*.  LEARN  *OF    JESUS    CHRIST  TO 

THE  LAWS  OF  HAPPINESS;  or,  I  DIE  :  Addresses  on  the  Words  of  our 
The  Beatitudes  as  teaching  our  Duty  j  Lord  from  the  Cross,  taken  as  Teach- 
to  God,  Self,  and  our  Neighbour,  j  ing  the  way  of  Preparation  for  Death. 
\Ztno.    2S.                                       I  i6mo.  2s. 
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Mozley.— Works  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 

ESSAYS,  HISTORICAL  AND  THEO-  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE 
LOGICAL.  Two  Vols.  %vo.  24J.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OX- 
EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  MIRACLES.  FORD,  and  on  Various  Occasions. 
Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865.  Crown  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  SERMONS,  PAROCHIAL  AND 
RULING  IDEAS  IN  EARLY  AGES  !  OCCASIONAL.  Crownivo.  3s.  6d. 
AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  I  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  BAPTISMAL 
OLD  TESTAMENT  FAITH.  I  CONTROVERSY.  Crown  Ivo. 
8vo.  6s.  I        3s.  6d. 

Newbolt. — Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon 
and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
RELIGION.     Crown  8vo.     $s.     {The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology.) 

PRIESTLY  IDEALS;  being  a  Course  of  Practical  Lectures  delivered  in 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  '  Our  Society '  and  other  Clergy,  in  Lent,  1898. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  EXPERIENCE  ;  or,  the  Witness  of  Human  Life 

to  the  truth  of  Revelation.     Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1895. 

Crcnvn  8vo.  55. 

COUNSELS  OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE:  being  Sermons  preached 
on  various  occasions.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

SPECULUM  SACERDOTUM  ;  or,  the  Divine  Model  of  the  Priestly 
Life.    Crown  8vo.    ys.  6d. 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  Being  Ten  Addresses  bearing  on 
the  Spiritual  Life.  Crcnvn  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  MAN  OF  GOD.    Small  8vo.    is,  6d. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  :  Its  Voice  and  Teaching.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Newman. — Works  by  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 

LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TOHN  HENRY  NEW- 
MAN DURING  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  With 
a  brief  Autobiography.  Edited,  at  Cardinal  Newman's  request,  by 
Anne  Mozley.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  7s. 

PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS.  Eight  Vols.  Cabinet  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    55.  each.    Cheaper  Edition,    y  each. 

SELECTION,  ADAPTED  TO  THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR,  from  the  '  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,' 
Cabinet  Edition.    Croivn  8vo.    $s.    Cheaper  Edition.    35.  6d. 

FIFTEEN  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  55.  Cheaper  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY.  Cabinet 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    $s.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION.  Cabinet 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    $s.    Cheaper  Edition,    y.  6d. 

***  A  Complete  List  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Works  can  be  had  on  Application. 
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Osborne.— Works  by  Edward  Osborne,  Mission  Priest  of  the 

Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  Oxford. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SAVIOUR.    Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Life 
of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Illustrated.    i6mo.    zs.  6d. 

THE  SAVIOUR  KING.     Instructions  to  Children  on  Old  Testament 
Types  and  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FAITH.   Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed.    Illustrated.    i6mo.    2s.  6d. 

Ottley.— ASPECTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  being  the 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1897.  By  Robert  Lawrence  Ottley,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Winterbourne  Bassett,  Wilts  ;  sometime  Principal  of  the 
Pusey  House.    8vo.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,    js.  6d. 

XTbe  ©£forfc  Xibrars  of  practical  Ubeolo^p. 

PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  EDITORSHIP  OF 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Brightman,  M.A.,  Librarian 
of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 
The  Price  of  each  Volume  will  be  Five  Shillings, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Volumes  as  at  present  arranged  : — 

1.  RELIGION.    By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and 

Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown  8vo.    55.  [Ready. 

2.  HOLY  BAPTISM.    By  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.A.,  Principal 

of  the  Missionary  College,  Dorchester.    Crown  8vo.    $s.  [Ready. 

3.  CONFIRMATION.     By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Vermont. 

4.  HOLY  MATRIMONY.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Worcester. 

5.  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Puller,  M.A., 

Mission  Priest  of  St.  John  Evangelist,  Cowley. 

6.  THE  PRAYER  BOOK,    By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

7.  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL.    By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Brightman, 

M.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

8.  PRAYER.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Worlledge,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Truro. 

9.  VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK.    By  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Russell,  M.A., 

St.  Alban's,  Holborn. 
Confession  and  Absolution.  I  Devotional  Books  and  Reading. 
Fasting  and  Almsgiving.      |  Ordination. 
Retreats,  Missions,  Etc.    I  Foreign  Missions. 
Church  Work.  |  The  Bible. 
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OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH  TEACHING  :  a  Series  of  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  For 
the  Use  of  Teachers.  By  C.  C.  G.  With  Preface  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Oxenham. — THE  VALIDITY  OF  PAPAL  CLAIMS  :  Lectures 
delivered  in  Rome.  By  F.  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  D.D.,  English 
Chaplain  at  Rome.  With  a  Letter  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Paget.— Works  by  Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER  :  Sermons.   With  an 
Introductory  Essay.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  DISCIPLINE  :  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

FACULTIES  AND  DIFFICULTIES    FOR    BELIEF  AND  DIS- 
BELIEF.   Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

THE  HALLOWING  OF  WORK.    Addresses  given  at  Eton,  January 
16-18,  1888.    Small  8vo.  is. 

Percival. — SOME  HELPS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Sermons 

preached  at  Clifton  College,  1862-1879.  By  J.  Percival,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  New  Edition,  with  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Percival.— THE  INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  Treated  Theo- 
logically and  Historically.  By  Henry  R.  Percival,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Author  of  'A  Digest  of  Theology,'  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,'  etc.    Crown  8vo.  51. 

POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  HOURS, 
Etc.    With  the  Collects  from  the  Prayer  Book.    Royal  yzmo.  is. 

Powell.— THE    PRINCIPLE    OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

With  especial  Reference  to  the  Relation  between  our  Lord's  Divine 
Omniscience  and  His  Human  Consciousness.  Bv  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Powell,  M.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Rector  of  Wylye  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  Cathedral.    8vo.  \6s. 

PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS.     By  a  Clergyman.  With 
Prefaces  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.    Crown  8vo. 
The  Book  of  Genesis.    4s.  6d.         The  Minor  Prophets.    4*.  6d 
The  Psalms.    55.  The  Holy  Gospels.    4s.  6d. 

Isaiah.    4s.  6d.  Acts  to  Revelation.  6s. 

PRIEST'S  PRAYER  BOOK  (THE).  Containing  Private 
Prayers  and  Intercessions  ;  Occasional,  School,  and  Parochial  Offices  ; 
Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  with  Notes,  Readings.  Collects,' 
Hymns,  Litanies,  etc.  With  a  brief  Pontifical.  Bv  the  late  Rev.  R.  F. 
Littledale,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  J.  Edward  Vaux,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    New  Edition,  Revised.    20th  Thousand.    Post  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
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Pullan. — LECTURES  ON  RELIGION.  By  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Pullan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Lecturer  in  Theology  at 
Oriel  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Pusey. — SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  BOUVERIE 

PUSEY,  D.D.  Edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Johnston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesdon  ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
Paul's.    Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Randolph— Works  by  B.  W.  Randolph,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  SANCTUARY:  being  Short  Chapters 
on  the  Inner  Preparation  for  the  Priesthood.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  LAW  OF  SINAI :  being  Devotional  Addresses  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments delivered  to  Ordinands.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Rede.— Works  by  Wyllys  Rede,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  Atalanta, 
Georgia. 

STRIVING  FOR  THE  MASTERY :  Daily  Lessons  for  Lent.    Cr.  Svo. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS :  a  Lost  Link  in  the  Chain  of  the 
Church's  Creed.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord  Halifax.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

Romanes.— THOUGHTS  ON  THE  COLLECTS  FOR  THE 
TRINITY  SEASON.  By  Ethel  Romanes,  Author  of  'The  Life 
and  Letters  of  George  John  Romanes,'  'The  Hallowing  of  Sorrow. ' 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Stepney.  iSmo, 
gilt  edges.    3s.  6d. 

Sanday. — Works  by  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
THE  CONCEPTION  OF  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 
AND  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  Four  Sermons. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
INSPIRATION  :  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  and  Origin  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Biblical  Inspiration.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1893.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  New  Preface.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Scudamore.— STEPS  TO  THE  ALTAR:  a  Manual  of  Devotion 

for  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A. 
Royal  32.mo.  is. 

On  toned  paper,  with  red  rubrics,  is :  The  same,  with  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  zs.  6d ;  Demy  xSmo.  cloth,  is;  Demy  iSmo.  cloth,  large  type,  is.  3d; 
Imperial  32^0.  limp  cloth,  6d. 
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Simpson.— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 
MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON,  D.D.,  Sub- 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Sparrow  Simpson.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    4-f.  6d. 

Strange.— INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  REVELATION  OF 

ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE:  Being  an  attempt  to  make  this  book 
more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  so  to  encourage  the  study 
of  it.  By  Rev.  Cresswell  Strange,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Edgbaston,  and 
Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Strong.— CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  :  being  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1895.  By  Thomas  B.  Strong,  B.D.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    8vo.    ys.  6d. 

Tee. — THE  SANCTUARY  OF  SUFFERING.  By  Eleanor 
Tee,  Author  of  '  This  Everyday  Life, '  etc.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias',  Earl's  Court; 
President  of  the  '  Guild  of  All  Souls.'    Crown  8vo.    ?s.  6d. 

Whisha w. — THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PRAYER 
AND  PRAISE.  By  C.  M.  Whishaw,  Compiler  of  '  Being  and 
Doing.'    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Williams.— Works  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D. 

A  DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  NARRA- 
TIVE.   Eight  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    $s.  each. 
Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the    Our  Lord's  Ministry  (Third  Year). 

Holy  Gospels.  t     h  Wffk- 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.     1 HE  n0LY  WEEK' 
Our  Lord's  Nativity.  Our  Lord's  Passion. 

Our  Lord's  Ministry  (Second  Year).    Our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.     A  Series  ol 

Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  55. 
THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    Crown  8vo.  <s. 
THE  APOCALYPSE.    With  Notes  and  Reflections.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
SERMONS  ON  THE  EPISTLES  AND  GOSPELS  FOR  THE  SUN- 
DAYS AND  HOLY  DAYS.    Two  Vols.    Crown  8vo.  <s.  each. 
PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  CATECHISM.    Two  Vols.   Cr.  8vo.   5s.  each. 

Wilson.— THOUGHTS  ON  CONFIRMATION.    By  Rev.  R. 

J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Warden  of  Keble  College.    i6mo.    is.  6d. 
Wirgman— Works  by  A.  Theodore  Wirgman,  B.D.,  D.C.L., 
Vice-Provost  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, South  Africa. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONFIRMATION.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AUTHORITY  OF  BISHOPS  IN  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    Illustrated  by  the  History  and  Canon  Law 
of  the  Undivided  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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